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best theory the beautiful found any ancient 
writer that Plotinus. substantially follows: 
The divine reason itself perfect; but when comes 
act upon matter, which nature intractable, its work 
imperfect. were contradiction affirm that perfection 
could realized matter. The very nature matter 
interposes insuperable obstacles. the divine reason, 
therefore, there perfection not found any its 
material works, just there the mind artist 
idea which can only imperfectly realized any outward 
form. The human mind kindred divine, and 
naturally conceives those ideas which flow from the latter. 
Not only does see forms nature which are more less 
expressive such ideas, but has the power conceiving 
beau ideal, that is, ideas which are far above visible 
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forms, and can only intimated them. Beauty itself 
consists, not outward forms, though these are necessary 
medium, but the ideas which these forms imperfectly 
convey. Whenever the mind discovers matter the ex- 
pression anything kindred itself, such spiritual ideas, 
experiences great delight. This what mean when 
say that perception beauty attended with 
agreeable emotion. Now there continual effluence 
such ideas proceeding from external objects and passing into 
the human soul. When art comes the assistance na- 
ture, and removes its imperfections, and brings out the idea 
its primal purity, satisfies natural longing the soul, 
and becomes source exalted pleasure. 

nature, the idea and the form are not state 
they not perfectly correspond each other. 
The idea surpasses the form, and carries the susceptible 
mind away with beyond and above the form. But nature 
repeats her efforts, and, multiplying similar forms, makes 
individual varieties what wanting any one spec- 
imen. The artist, contemplating beautiful objects, must, 
act his own, elevate each one the perfection 
its The whole realm any one kind beauty, 
which restricted any single form, must made 
cluster about this single form, and constitute halo around 
it. thus that the imagination both true nature 
and still creative. Spiritual ideas are beautiful them- 
selves; physical objects are beautiful only they partici- 
pate their corresponding ideas. What, then, the 
essence physical beauty? what does consist? Not 
symmetry parts, for that would require that all beauti- 
ful objects complex. may there not sym- 
metry without beauty? May not base and wicked plans 
and designs symmetrical? No; the idea beauty lies 
deeper. Whenever external object evidently partakes 
the formative idea, has what call physical beauty. 
Matter, such, has definite form arrangement. 
merely capable form, which always comes from mind 
thought. Uninfluenced mind, has nothing that 
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beautiful. Particles matter are arranged according 
some idea. Unity, element beauty, not the 
matter itself such, but the arrangement its particles, 
which the result intelligence, and conformity with 
Thus beauty not inherent matter, but super- 
induced. Herein consists the unity and beauty the world. 
not matter that pleases, but form. which enters 
the mind not matter, but form, which may exist apart 
from matter, and belongs rather space than matter. 
Matter cannot reduced without essential alteration form 
can be, and the beauty the image remains the 
matter itself were beautiful, the formative idea could not 
so; for beauty cannot have two such independent sources. 

Here, then, fact, three-fold correspondence; the 
idea the divine mind, the same awakened the human 
mind, and the object which the idea impressed. This 
last finds correspondence the mind, and another the 
archetype. this mirroring both the divine and the 
human, when are moved beauty, that gives aesthetic 
pleasure its pure and exalted character.! 

will not pause point out the truth and error that 
are mingled this statement, but will content ourselves 
with few casual observations. 

The first thing that strikes the Platonic mould 
which the thought cast. That philosophy its ancient 
form has passed away forever. ideal philosophy, how- 
ever, under forms less objectionable, not excluding realism, 
but existing side side with it, has not only adherents still, 
but the prevalent philosophy the present times. 
out entering into discussion the merits the system, 
which would require much more space than could al- 
lotted here, enough for our purpose inquire 
whether there are any primitive types things, whether 
the mind the Deity any plan exists antecedent the’ 
actual forms outward objects. every organized form 
matter reveals some thought the Deity; the Great 


See Miiller’s Geschichte der Theorie der Kunst bei den Alten, Vol. 
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Artist works after models existing his own mind, then, 
however difficult may for reach those thoughts 
with our philosophy, and reduce them system, the 
thoughts, the plans, the types themselves, exist, and glimpses 
them may caught the aesthetic faculty, and they 
may hold some connection with what call the creations 
genius. There may great truth involved the con- 
ceptions Plotinus, notwithstanding the questionable man- 

The chief merit his theory is, that opens the way for 
reducing all the principles beauty unity, for finding 
common basis which they all rest. Lord Jeffrey 
maintains, there essential unity the principles 
beauty; under term comprehend aggregate 
the most heterogeneous things, having only this common, 
that they all please, then either there can such thing 
aesthetic science, that science must embrace all the 
pleasures associated with the contemplation objects. 
inebriate, ugly Ethiopian nurse helpless child, old 
shoe man who has corns his toes. short, all the 
pleasures associated with ideas the utility objects are 
such principle converted into pleasures taste. 

But while Plotinus laid down broad principle which 
all ideas referred, his Platonism Jed him 
into the error extending the domain beauty altogether 
too far. beauty the chief object the 
visible creation? May not utility the leading object, and 
beauty incidental? And may not furthermore true, 
that beauty more frequently interfered with than utility 
scar upon the human face may not sign physical 
weakness. wound may healed that the body shall 
restored its full strength, and its perfection far 
utility concerned, and yet its beauty not restored. 
What wanting the theory Plotinus exact 
boundary line between ideas beauty and ideas utility. 
under certain conditions there coincidence between 
them, then those conditions should pointed out, and the 
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relations the two principles each other clearly de- 
fined. 
Before considering particularly the constituent elements 
beauty according the author’s analysis, which 
now pass, and going through long process order 
final result, will convenient, the very begin- 
ning, far anticipate the result give bird’s eye 
view his system. This will enable the reader, pro- 
ceeds from topic topic, interpret each part the light 
the whole. will furthermore afford the means 
parison between his system and that Plotinus, showing 
what they have common, and wherein they differ. Beauty 
not produced the imitation nature its accidental, 
imperfect and partial forms, nor the imagination, break- 
ing away from nature, and creating what unreal. Beauty 
nothing more nor less than nature its true, ideal forms, 
nature according pure, original design, unobstructed 
and unmarred. form carries with divine 
thought. All approximations are many 
nature, more less successful, give outward reality 
the divine conception. object beautiful, not much 
from what is, from what appears be. order 
appear, must have definite form; cannot merely 
ideal, must real also. But object that represents 
idea, that has individuality the product thought, 
that totally devoid organizing principle, cannot 
beautiful. beautiful object cannot abnormal, cannot 
depart from the general law which regulates the form its 
species. Whatever breaks over the limit its species 
deformity. But strict conformity the species alone 
produce uniformity. must added the element 
individuality the source variety. These two appar- 
ently contradictory, but really reconcilable elements, each 
high degree perfection, must united order pro- 
duce beauty. This the law unity and variety, often 
repeated and little understood. The instances beauty 
any high degree are rare; first, because the intentions 
nature respect perfection form are, multitude 
40* 
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untoward accidents which both matter and mind are sub- 
more frequently thwarted than otherwise and secondly, 


because the blooming period living things ordinarily 
very brief. Ideas utility are, wise and beneficent 
Providence, generally realized; those beauty, which are 
secondary and incidental, relating not things themselves, 
but their outward appearance only, are less frequently 
realized. may said that the intention beauty, which 
requires both favorable and favorable mo- 
ments, are everywhere apparent nature, while, point 
fact, the end contemplated rarely reached. the 
necessity art, whose object away with the 
opposition between the ideal aims nature and its actual 
productions, freeing individual forms from all accidental 
injuries and imperfections, and raising them the purity 
and perfection their original types. Thus artists are 
aesthetic interpreters nature, which bring individual things 
and their primitive types into harmony with each other, and 
represent them solid materials, colors, tones, words 
and actions; and these varied means representation con- 
stitute the ground the division art into its several 
branches. 

sometimes said that this modern theory, introduced 
some its peculiar elements Kant, and more fully 
elaborated Schiller, his disciple; enlarged Schelling, 
and Solger, his disciple, put still better form; and 
theoretically completed Hegel, but corrected, arranged, 
and systematically carried out all its details Vischer, 
his disciple, objectionable, not only because ideal, but 
its idealism Platonic its character. This isa 
misapprehension, which careful study his work could 
correct. Plato himself had clear and well-defined system 
aesthetics. him, the beautiful, being identical with 
the good, belonged ethics much art, and perhaps 
even more. Plato’s eminence does not rest his philos- 
ophy art. his theory ideas, however, there was 
groundwork for the philosophy the beautiful, which, 
have seen, was used for this purpose Plotinus. 
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Aristotle, having but slight sympathy with idealism, 
founded useful and practical treatises some the 
arts upon purely empyrical principles, upon the facts 


experience and observation. distinct and avowed realism 


was substituted for Plato’s idealism. Most the English 
and Scotch writers the principles beauty have followed 
his example. Not one these has been able construct 
philosophical system aesthetics. System there not, and 
indeed cannot be. conglomerate disconnected princi- 


ples and. observations, with definite limits, necessary. 


point termination, all that there can be. 
does not belong either these schools. combines 
them both. makes the first his organizing and guid- 
ing principle, and under arranges, their respective 
places, all the facts furnished the second. Idealism and 
realism are put together like two hemispheres, thus forming 
The vagaries fanciful idealism are guarded 
against making outward forms, objective beauty, 
all cases the starting point. always begins with facts. 
The imagination can trusted only when its point de- 
parture some beautiful object which addresses itself the 
senses. From the imperfect and faulty forms necessarily 
furnished pure realism, the mind frees itself the in- 
herent power which possesses looking beyond the gross 
realities before the ideas which they were intended 
embody, but which they have failed give complete 
and faultless expression. 

With this faint outline before us, serve general 
guide the series views taken, proceed the 
representation the several parts the author’s theory 
the beautiful. 

first takes metaphysical view beauty, that is, 
beauty itself, according its necessary laws, and apart 
from the objects which resides. Beauty the union 
the real and the ideal, the idea expressed The 
idea may said have had absolute existence from 
eternity, and have duplicated itself two ways, the 
world matter, and the world mind. The mind, hav- 
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ing within itself undeveloped principles beauty, discovers 
objects that which corresponds these principles, and 
thus ascends towards that ideal beauty which revealed 
both matter and mind, and which, when discovered, gives 
pleasure the mind the recognition what kindred 
it. These three elements must combined, inasmuch 
they exist, not separately, but counterparts each 
other. theory beauty complete which omits any 
one these three elementary parts. objective and the 
beauty are inseparable. Just sound and the 
ear exist only for each other, and neither would produce any 
effect without the other, beauty objects exists only for 
the mind, and the mind, turn, brings much the ob- 
jects receives from them. absolute idea, the 
source both, and the aim and the standard art, nec- 
essarily presupposed, and seen only dimly, and known but 
approximately even the most the di- 
vine, which can neither denied nor perfectly known. 
When, therefore, speak any one these three aspects 
the subject, must keep mind the other two, 
shall fall into error confusion. can, consequently, 
must both, otherwise could not either. 

this metaphysical view the subject, the author treats 
first the Idea, secondly the Form, and thirdly the 
union both. 

The absolute idea, the infinite, speak, 
resolved into finite forms before can apprehended 
finite minds. can seen only revealed parts, 
just the Deity cannot contemplated his absolute 
nature, but must resolved into attributes contem- 
plated separately. Even the individual parts beauty, the 
limited and relative forms which assumes, are never re- 
vealed fully any one object. They are found 
only the infinite number objects belonging the same 
class. one man represents the beauty the species. 
This beauty, imperfect every single instance, infinitely 
repeated and varied. Its real perfection exists two ways, 
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first the unending series actual forms, and secondly 
the mind which can grasp this idea idealizing energy 
its own. 

The beautiful, objectively, the appearance manifesta- 
tion the beautiful individual outward form. Sub- 
jectively, the union these two, the pure idea and its 
imperfect manifestation the mind; or, more properly, the 
latter modified apprehension the former. 

The general idea any kind beauty incapable 


being made known directly such. The medium its. 


manifestation necessarily definite individual form. But 
every such form carries with it, kind luminous 
atmosphere, the idea the beauty the whole class 
which belongs. Mediately, therefore, the generic idea 
present the mind artist with the particular form. 
other words, natural mental process subjective 
element added the objective. The mind seizes upon 
the original ground-plan particular form, sees that has 
been interfered with some obstacle that has been inter- 
posed. Some peculiarities are perceived not have come 
from the original germ, but from hindrances that have pre- 
vented its complete development. These peculiarities are 
set aside, and the primitive plan eliminated. The indi- 
vidualities arising from defects, the results accident, are 
removed. more generic type brought out this ideal- 
izing process, without which observation more mechanical 
than artistic,and the mind more machine than soul alive 
with conceptions the beautiful. Thus objective beauty 
more defective than subjective, because more exclusively 
specific, limited some actual outward form. The true 
beauty that which both objective 
which originates the form, but receives its completion 
from supplementary act the mind, removing all acci- 
dental injuries which the form has been marred, and re- 
storing the parts affected their original design. 

The idea, applied beauty and used art, is, 
therefore, very far from being abstract idea, with which 
philosophy chiefly concerned. The latter has reality 
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corresponding Itis produced combining together 
the mind qualities which not exist together nature. 
the beautiful the idea the perfection the concrete 
form. the image what would have been realized 
had accidental causes intervened prevent it. com- 
mences with the first act nature, and carries out its inten- 
tions. The world ideas, and consequently beauty, 
with the living and most real things nature, and 
fection, whereas abstract ideas produce the birth philos- 
ophy only the death 

idea, with reference organized forms, generic, 
and the higher and more comprehensive the class, the fuller, 
other things being equal, the elements beauty. 
The idea may regarded that spiritual force, which re- 
strains all the individual forms creates within certain 
limits, and preserves the order the vegetable and animal 
world. The highest idea that which attains person- 
ality. The animal higher than the plant, and man 
higher highest beauty personal, and all other 
beauty more less perfect approaches personality, 
idea embraces several parts which either coexist follow 
each other succession. The idea vegetable life includes 
inorganic matter; that animal life, the vegetable; and 
that man includes them all. The gradations beauty 
correspond herewith. personal spiritual beings, the 
beautiful and the good may the same substance, but, 
will shown hereafter, they are different form. 

similar distinction exists between the true and the 
beautiful. Truth addresses itself the understanding, and 
can expressed only logical forms. These forms are 
always abstractions, and never concrete things. The same 
thing may, under different aspects, both true and beauti- 
ful, just fruit may both beautiful and but these 
two qualities are perceived through different media. 


Form, the individual appearance representing the idea, 
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must contain the whole generic idea the class which 
belongs. While the species fixed its general character- 
istics, the individual infinitely variable, being dependent 
innumerable circumstances. The species the 
direct product the divine idea, which would uniform 
were not for the operation other causes. The accidents 
which the material liable produce the individual vari- 
eties form. results from this play between the 
uniformity the idea and the ever-changing individuality 
the form. exact canon beauty can ever. 
laid down. measurement proportions can 
given, from which minor deviations may not grace in- 
stead deformity. 

The statement Plato and Aristotle, that beauty consists 
unity the midst variety, where order and symmetry 
are preserved, embraces too much. All this indeed true 
the beautiful, but not limited it. The statement 
another sense too limited. While this enters into beauty, 
does not constitute the whole beauty. same re- 
mark applies the sensualistic school English philos- 
ophers, who specify the proportions, the lines, and the kinds 
surface which they regard the essential characteristics 
beauty. Such forms are not always beautiful, and there 
are, moreover, other forms, which are nevertheless beautiful. 
All these errors spring from contemplating the subject from 
external point view. only the unity the idea 
that essential beauty. There may mathematical, 
moral, philosophical, mechanical, natural unity, which, 
though accompanied with variety, may may not beau- 
tiful. Aristotle rightly limits the rule respect tragedy, 
and the remark applies equally all works art, that the 
cannot conspicuous enough make the most favorable 
impression; and that, too large, cannot clearly 
taken one view. Plato sometimes abandoned his own 
principle, that beauty was sought the unity within 
object, outward form growing out inward 
principle, and spoke consisting certain external 
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characteristics, admitting harmony indeed, but being also 
beautiful themselves single parts, prior their compo- 
sition according the laws harmony and proportion. 
This beauty attributed directly the idea underlying it, 
though the idea could lend beauty the form any 
other way than pervading and giving shape. 

The English sensualists, abandoning the principle in- 
ternal unity, began the outside, and made beauty con- 
sist wholly individual external characteristics, forgetting 
that these features are beautiful only their concrete 
assemblage objects, and. that they are powerless alone; 
that symmetry may pertain beauty, and yet itself not 
constitute beauty. Around symmetrical forms must play 
the free and flowing lines individuality, which are 
referred entirely different principle. 
ophers merely observe how certain objects affect the senses, 
without considering how the mind thus moved casts its own 
reflection back upon the object. Thus they not back 
the the object, which affect the senses 
the inner idea, which the cause that produces them. 
Such observations are, however, not without their 
adequate they are ground theory upon, they belong 
the subject, and have their place among other details. Hutch- 
eson did not carry the sensualistic tendency this extent, 
but explaining the Platonic theory unity variety, 
lost the spiritual point view, fell from 
and landed geometrical symmetry. 
course the crystaline forms were the most perfect, and 
these the human form approached having its members 
equal pairs, and its different parts mathematical propor- 
tions. overlooks the fact that this only gives skeleton 
around which the free and waving lines beauty may 
drawn. not the uniformity, but the mingling with 
accidental variety that constitutes beauty. 

Hogarth, his singular but not ungenial book, showed 
that the principle laid down Hutcheson was nothing 
more than indispensable condition beauty. But 
goes confusedly work when speaks correctness, va- 
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riety, uniformity (as mathematical parallels), simplicity, 
clearness,” without any philosophic method order. 

his celebrated theory “the waving line,” there 
certain foreshadowing principle which deserves 
attention. This, when fully brought out and explained, 
the line individuality, the line variation, distin- 
guishing the individual from the general type its species. 
His theory defective, not showing how the waving line, 
which but one ingredient the composition figure, 
stands related that other system explained Hutcheson, 
and admitted part true theory himself. 

Burke find anticipation much that was after- 
wards said Kant. successfully controverted the point 
that beauty had its foundation proportion. This only 
fixes the general type essential form the species, which 
not itself beautiful. are certain limits beyond 
which the individual may not deviate; but within these 
limits deviations are among the sources beauty. 
viduals the same proportions may differ widely beauty, 
and those equal beauty may differ widely proportions. 
figure exact proportions may ugly, and one whose 
proportions are not exact may attractive. The male and 
female form differ their proportions, and yet both may 
beautiful. The cause beauty not quantitative 
proportions, but quality. The opposite beauty not 
disproportion, but ugliness. former opposed com- 
pleteness and correctness form. Proportion only 
negative condition beauty. Without there cannot 
with there may there may not beauty. 
Had Burke pursued this line investigation its last re- 
sults, would have made important contributions the 
science. But fell into the worst sort sensualism, into 
physiological view the effect which objects make upon 
the nervous system, confounding the agreeable with the 
beautiful. Lord Kaimes confounds ideas utility with 
those beauty, destroy the value his speculations 
for philosophical purposes. All these systems are faulty, 
partly because they include much that does not belong 
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beauty, and partly because they omit much that does belong 


-to it. 


Beauty does, indeed, Plato taught, appear color, but 
not single color, which simply agreeable, nor 
combination colors merely, but this existing, ap- 
pearing exist the surface body. Form, too, 


beautiful not merely such, but when presupposes 


idea, has itself life, action, and 
expression. 

Any other attempt find out the fundamental principle 
beauty than that studying the specific manner 
which the uniform type the species blended with the 
variable and accidental individual form, will prove fruitless 
Here let observed, that both the generic idea and the 
individual form pass through series gradations from the 
lower and more defective the higher and more perfect, for 
each which there must different standard beauty. 
The utmost confusion has resulted from overlooking this 
obvious truth. Burke well observes that each kind 
beauty has its own peculiar relations. failed however 
point out how every grade presents rich variety defi- 
nite forms, well recognize the gradation itself. 

might hence appear that the whole matter might 
rendered simple establishing for each kind 
separate, independent standard. But just proportion 
regularity increases the ascending series from the lower 
the higher orders existence, the free play the acci- 
dental causes which produce marked individuality, increases. 
man have greater uniformity the proportions the 
figure, and the distribution the members the body, 
than the lower animals. artists have often laid 


down particular canons for the proportions the human 


body. animal varies much outward form 
plant tree. But with general outward uniformity 
man, there internal individuality and variety tem- 
perament and character, which give peculiarity ex- 
pression almost infinite degree. 

But pass speak the union the idea and the 
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form. Between the archetype and the outward form repre- 
senting it, there are accidental influences that disturb the 
order nature, and prevent the former from being realized 
the latter. see marked example this when 
frost appears May, and injures the blossoms and flowers. 
most cases the injury, though not less real, less percep- 
These collisions the laws nature, belonging 
entirely different spheres, such the laws physics, and the 
laws vegetable and animal life, are constant occur- 
rence. The recognition this disturbing force accident 
necessary even other sciences, but especially the 
science the beautiful. 

The error Baumgarten the treatment this general 
subject is, that with him the idea, instead being living 
formative principle nature, ever reproducing the species 
within the limits its primitive type, was degraded the 
rank lifeless, unreal. abstraction, thing that does not 
exist all nature, but has its being only the mind 
the philosopher. This abstract idea, entertained 
Baumgarten, included the end for which object was 
made. such theory, Kant justly remarked, nothing 
could appear beautiful until the purpose for which was 
made was understood, consideration that lies quite out 
the sphere the beautiful. was furthermore affirmed 
Kant, that the end for which thing was made, was not 
sought out itself, something else which 
subordinated means, but within itself. Had pro- 
ceeded one step further, and connected the end for which 
each object was made with its visible appearance 
ing the eye, would have seen that there nature 
true foundation for objective beauty. was, failed 
make that discovery. His strength, therefore, does not lie 
this direction, but the clear analysis the subjective 
element beauty. This element, which was true only 
connection with the objective its necessary counterpart, 
being separated from that, led directly the idealism 
Fichte, according which beauty has existence except 
the mind. Schiller’s excellent treatises are founded upon 
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the philosophy Kant. But his artistic mind seized upon 
that theory its nearest approximation the truth. Con- 
sequently, his discussions well all his poetry, 
blended the real with the ideal, form with substance, freedom 
with necessity, and the finite with the infinite. 

Schelling was the first clearly open the way new 
and more comprehensive philosophy the beautiful, in- 
sisting the union the ideal and the real. This princi- 
ple was carried out Solger his system aesthetics. 
Going back the doctrine Kant, that object has its 
end within itself, maintained that living thing, being 
formed according its design end, does not fall 
the circle the species which belongs. The indi- 
vidual but the realization the idea material form, 
and this constitutes its beauty. Had not satisfied him- 
self with the general statement that individual form 
beautiful because the expression idea, but added 
that the expression must pure and faultless, would 
have hit exactly upon the true principle beauty. Indeed, 
much this. says, “is the indwelling 
the idea individual forms all its normal varieties.” 
This variety nothing but the general type, differently de- 
veloped. The idea, primitive form, the standard all 
its varieties. that pure union essence and 
form which finds its perfect expression individual; 
the perfect interpenetration the idea and the visible 
form.” Thus was the first develop complete system 
aesthetics from single principle, comprehending all the 
parts separately treated others. The view which 
was verging, without quite reaching it, that which the 
defect Plato’s system ideas supplied connecting 
with Aristotle’s true principle the reality ideas 
founded the reality things. The defect both sys- 
tems remedied the element subjective beauty, estab- 
lished upon firm basis Kant and succeeding philos- 
ophers. These, then, are the three points which may now 
considered settled: The ideas types things 
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precede the existence material forms, which the Pla- 
tonic element. Those ideas types are accessible 
only through the medium material forms, which the 
doctrine Aristotle. There the human mind 
innate natural idea perfection respect form, 
which enabled, under given circumstances, remove, 
its own conceptions, all the actual defects that are found 
natural objects. This the part Kant’s theory sub- 
jective beauty which now, with good reason, generally 
adopted true. 

What needed still further elucidation was the way 
which the primitive type impresses itself upon the indi- 
vidual, or, Plato would say, the idea upon the form. 
The individual truly represents the species, and fact the 
product it, that energy which works and through 
it. The producing cause, fixed order creation, per- 
manent, but the conditions its activity are occasional. 
Whenever all the necessary conditions exist, the cause al- 
ways operative. the lower orders being, individual 
peculiarities are, for our purpose, less important. the 
higher orders, especially those which mind man- 
ifested, individual peculiarities increase just proportion 
the representation the species approaches completeness 
the individual. The more nearly the whole species re- 
vealed the individual, the more marked the individ- 
Shakspeare highly individual, because his mind 
generic its character. The human character 
Christ differs from all other human characters that every- 
thing truly human others finds something answering 
him. who unites himself the greatest number 
individualities existing separately others, himself the 
most individual and unique. While some one respect 
resembles greater number men than others do, differs 
from them all more than they differ from each other. His 
individuality consists the rare assemblage qualities, 
blended him peculiar manner, which places him far 
above others. 

vegetable life the individual more dependent 
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numbers for artistic effect, with the verdure the fields, 
the flowers garden, the trees forest; being 
properly associated with other objects. tree, order 
represented artist, must associated with some- 
thing else, whereas the picture man may stand alone. 
Animals will bear represented alone, but have their full 
effect only when represented connection with man. 

have said that the imagination must remove from 
beautiful objects all imperfection. may add that 
equally necessary that view things, not their real, but 
their artistic connections. Those things must grouped 
together which give harmony and unity the 
with the appearance only that are here concerned, 
the grouping not actual and physical, but exists merely 
for the eye. landscape, things that exist together 
nature, and are even connected respect utility, often 
need separated art. quarry that furnishes stone, 
slough that furnishes manure, useful the busband- 
man, but not available the artist. Again, things are 
not viewed with reference their physical qualities 
chiefly. The clearest skin has impurities, which, seen, 
would disagreeable the eye. beautiful tree has in- 
sects living upon it, which not disturb because they 
are unnoticed. proper distance preserves that ap- 
pearance beauty which microscopic view would des- 
troy. The internal structure excluded both from the 
sight and the imagination. When see fine head, 
not wish think what the dissector’s knife would re- 
veal, but that part merely which the sculptor would repre- 
sent. That which within must some way show itself 
the surface before deserves the artist’s consideration. 
Thus the eye and the countenance may expressive 
healthy physical condition, intelligence and emotion. 
Hence twofold purification form necessary, first from 

all accidental blemishes, and secondly from such conceptions 
internal organization occur the mind naturalist. 
and Schiller were the first set this forth all its 
importance. The latter says: the object art an- 
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nihilate matter through form.” Hegel enigmatically and 
truly says: The ideal sets its foot into the real, into na- 
ture, but immediately withdraws again.” 

pure form, the complete harmony existing between 
the outward object and the idea which represents, consti- 
tutes the essence beauty, then the difference between the 
beautiful and the good plainly distinguishable. The good 
aims give reality that which does not now exist; and 
when good act accomplished, consider its character 
merely, and not its beauty. The more. 
splendor and show there are moral act, the more suspi- 
cious are that not genuine. Solger truly says: 
the activity the will, wherein the goodness act lies, 
consequence. Only reality conformed the di- 
vine idea, has any worth.” Wirth, therefore, his sys- 
tem speculative ethics, properly places morality far above 
art. former realizes its object only strenuous and 
repeated efforts the will, whereas the latter appears 
work magic. former achieves its work overcom- 
ing all the obstacles virtue the whole world experi- 
ence, while the latter creates its ideal once, receiving its 
impulse from single specimen Morality has 
much more earnest character, deeper penetration, and 
wider range. Its work never finished; and for the very 
reason that still the act, capable representation. 
The highest beauty moral character seen while the 
struggle against evil going on, and consequently unfin- 
ished. But the weakness the bel esprit loosen 
beauty entirely from its connection with morality. The wit 
finds beauty his own brilliant sallies, which scorn the re- 
straints morality. But beauty character presupposes 
morality, and one its accidental aspects. Now dis- 
pense wholly with that which necessarily presupposed 
condition, absurdity philosophy. This mistake 
not made men the greatest genius. They, 
unconsciously perhaps, have the background morality, 
towering high like distant mountain-range, com- 
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parison with which the mere rules art are trivial and 
insignificant. 
There certain dualism morals. That which is, and 


that which ought be, are conflict. There was origi- 


nal harmony, state primeval innocence; and result 
the successful struggle will restored harmony. 
these three states, primitive innocence, the moral struggle, 
and the final victory, morality chiefly concerned with the 
second. Beauty has something with all the three, but 
most concerned with the first and the last. This shows 
both the connection between the beautiful and the good, 
and the difference there between them. The good fur- 
nishes the substance matter which beauty rests its 
drapery. The good the bony frame the beauty 
its soft flesh and covering. 

There are other illustrations the dependence the 
beautiful the good. the matter poem bad, 
morally corrupt, will show itself the plan and structure. 
moral basis the grand Wieland’s frivolous spirit. 
Says Schiller: “Iam persuaded that work art ac- 
countable only itself, rather subject the laws 
beauty alone, and that other demand can made upon 
it. But believe firmly that following the laws 
beauty, will mediately satisfy all other demands, that 
beauty itself will harmonize perfectly with all truth. The 
artist may seek first for the beautiful, and sure that all 
other good things will come themselves.” 

must next consider, little more length, the na- 
ture and origin the subjective element beauty. After 
discussing the general principle -beauty, found nec- 
essary examine its manifestation individual ob- 
jects. But this implies subject whom the manifestation 
made, person with organs sense whose mind the 
idea beauty awakened the object. Beauty waits 
for its complement the mind the beholder. Ruge, his 
admirable analysis, has shown that there can beauty 
but the union object and subject, just as, arithme- 
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tic, two factors are necessary product. The material 
objects which produce the mind the idea pure form 
exist, indeed, themselves; but they are beautiful only 
mind which the idea beauty, capacity for it, 
already exists. Hence aptly Beauty like 
payable sight. appears its completeness only 
the moment honored.” thing pronounced beau- 
tiful when seen. Apart from sight merely out- 
ward, but yet inoperative, cause the idea beauty. 
From those senses which act contact, and produce mere 
sensation, touch, taste, and smell, beauty 
pertains the senses sight and hearing, because both are 
productive, not only sensations, but ideas. When, like 
the other three senses, they give merely agreeable sensations 
without sentiment, the objects which affect them are agree- 
able, but they are not beautiful. two artistic senses pre- 
sent their objects, not gross matter, acting physically upon 
them, but form standing out distinctly before the mind 
for contemplation. The beauty which addressed the 
mind through the ear, music and poetry, has form and 
proportion, although the parts not appear simultaneously, 
but succession. nobler senses are internal well 
external, and therefore can present imaginary well 
real objects. Objects sight, though absent, can exist 
the imagination; and can hear music and poetry men- 
tally, without the intervention sound. 

organized beings, the distinctness the ideal form 
nothing but the transparency the object revealing the in- 
working and indwelling idea. This idea comes out the 
object, were, meet the mind and the mind, turn, 
seeks for the object. When the idea and form are 
blended appear harmony, the result what call 
grace form. The beautiful does not produce its effect 
upon the sense such. Beauty has with the mind, 
and the sense merely the mediator between the object and 
the mind. The idea which embodied the object meets, 
through the sense, with corresponding idea slumbering, 
existing potentially the mind, and awakening this ef- 
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fects the union external and internal, objective and sub- 
jective observes, that the idea which ex- 
pressed outward form beauty. But idea expressed 
idea received. Whether say that beauty the idea 
going from the object the mind, from the mind the 
object, say the truth; but the whole truth is, that 
both. perfect beauty comes from without; every beau- 
tiful form needs the perfecting act the mind. The aes- 
thetic state the mind that which there 
reflection the ideal form the object. 

order make this principle perfectly clear, will 
necessary still further into particulars. the part 
which the imagination has act rendering beauty per- 
fect, begin with objective cause beauty, with 
beautiful object; but the mind instinctively enhances the 


the object, and renders idealizing it. 


Beauty not only imperfect, and often almost transient 
the state the mind. The mind not always poetic 
mood, highly susceptible ideas beauty. needs, 
times, seized, were, beautiful object, that the 
imagination may aroused and put into genial state. 
The mind must observe such object with the eye 
genius order observe truly. The object must seen 
its ideal well real form. Its imperfections must 
removed corrective principle impulse received from 
nature itself, and not originating any fancy conceit 
ours. must viewed not merely is, which would 
make artist mere copyist, but would have been, 
had never its whole history been subject the least 
degree any unfavorable influences. The process ideal- 
ization must begin with impulse received from the object. 
When the mind affected passes the contemplation 
another beautiful object, comes favorable state. 
sees all things through poetic medium. But this sub- 
jective state, which idealizes all beautiful forms, was itself 
produced objective beauty. following out the im- 
pulse nature, the mind true nature. natural 
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object perfectly beautiful yet truly exists beautiful 
object, and has the power acting upon the mind such 
counterpart. While the mind mirror that gives back 
nature, the same time mingles with the images which 
reflects the soft tints the setting sun. 

look upon person evidently formed nature for 
beauty, but some unfortunate accident has checked lim- 
ited his physical development. have the power see 
him what would have been but for this misfortune. 
image existing mind not independent the form 
which gave rise it, nor exact copy that form. 
the joint result the form and the activity 
imagination. Thus mind both receptive and creative 
the same time. What create different from what 
see, and yet dictated it. Says whoever really 
seizes beautiful object nature, makes his own 
artistic act the imagination. 

avoid misapprehension, must remark, the way, 
that the imagination has another and higher office. The 
images objects thus received and thus idealized, sink into 
the abyss the mind and are lost; but they afterwards re- 
appear the form new creations. Images are the 
imagination what words are the intellect; they are its 
language. the impassioned orator instinctively combines 
letters, syllables, and words which learned, 
the artist uses the images with which his mind stored, 
giving form his ideal creations. 

have thus far taken metaphysical view aesthetics, 
and given analysis beauty, resolving into its objec- 
tive and subjective elements. prevent misunderstanding 
respect the application this theory the beautiful, 
will useful take the physical world, 
see how its different parts stand connected with our sub- 
ject. Here will found that the science aesthetics and 
the natural sciences hand hand. union these 
sciences the same person would required give 
complete physiognomy nature. 
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The forms the various classes organized objects lie 
widely scattered space and time, are state con- 
fusion the same space and time. But limitation and 
unity are essential The universe too large 
seen aesthetically. the imagination cannot com- 
pass it. Our senses impose limitation. Only that which 
can taken one view can prononnced beautiful. 
Hence only fragment what indefinitely spread out 
space, can seen once, and this must arranged 
order around some one central point. The same true 
history, stretching out through many ages. time 
must also limited, that all the events may simulta- 
neously comprehended the mind; and work art 
these must constitute harmonious whole. ‘There are 
happy points space, and happy moments history 
which beautiful fragment thrown before the eye 
manner that purely accidental. From certain 
point view perfect landscape seen. Change your po- 
sition and the unity and proportion are lost. There are cer- 
tain points history, hinges great events, where the for- 
tunes people are concentrated. These furnish themes 
for the dramatist and poet. Accident, therefore, the first 
artist, nature’s great artist, and man, seizing upon it, and 
using its bold, rough sketches, becomes himself artist. 

The formative idea appears most perfectly personal ex- 
istence. also appears individual beings that fall short 
personality. matter not formed into individual organ- 
ized beings, there can only dim foreshadowing ideas, 
have the limitation necessary beauty; but they are 
lifeless and motionless, they, themselves, hardly belong 
the class objects properly called beautiful. The whole 
world inorganic matter too far removed from life 
and personality beautiful, except subordinated 
something else, and comes means higher end. 
Add plants, trees, animals, and man, and then inorganic na- 
ture comes condition existence, necessary back- 
ground. Still, when parts lifeless nature are combined 
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produce action and reaction, and constitute larger or- 
ganism, scene land, water, clouds, and light, with 
their waving motions and varying hues, they produce ar- 
tistic impression. Indeed, whatever strikingly resembles per- 
sonality, individuality, organic unity action and form, par- 
takes far the beautiful. The secret powers nature 
may conceived living beings, they were 
the Greeks who deified them, and thus rendered beau- 
tiful all these and other similar instances, 
the subjective element beauty very prominent, that is, 
the beauty which the creative fancy brings the object. 
object beauty. light and shade discover the out- 
lines objects, and give certain connection those that 
are grouped together. the management light figure 
separated from dark background and set forth bold 
relief. Light, proceeding from the point the observer, 
gives prominence the nearer objects, and throws the more 
distant ones into greater obscurity coming towards the 
beholder, subdues the tone the nearer objects throwing 
the side towards him into the shade, and thereby separating 
them from the illuminated ground. unity light, the 
separate figures group are made appear parts 
whole. double lights this unity may relaxed, and yet 
preserved, lower degree, the predominance one 
light over the other. Thus light has modelling plastic 
power, and, such, means beauty, important in- 
strument art. Light, moreover, certain dependence 
upon other objects, itself beautiful. The sun, moon, and 
stars are beautiful more account the poetical concep- 
tions which they awaken, than single physical objects. 
associate certain magical and personal qualities with 
the sun and the moon. stars, too, viewed not astro- 
nomically, which would give their actual distribution 
space, but aesthetically, which optical illusion, present 
broad canvas full illuminations and transparencies. 
Light also gives coloring the seasons, different days 
and nights, morning, noon, and evening. is, fur- 
XVI. No. 63. 
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thermore, the play gleams light, its reflection, and trans- 
parencies, giving magic and apparently vital power. 

Colors are separate parts light, and charm, not much 
themselves being attached the surface bodies, 
and appearing part them. color appears 
flowers and fruits, and the plumage birds. mind 
lends physical colors certain symbolical import, and 
they often please association. the beauty 
colors partly objective and partly subjective. single 
color, without the variety produced outline and contrast, 
might agreeable, but would hardly beautiful. 
principal charm colors lies their artistic combination. 

the motion water, whether running, pouring, undu- 
lating, the waving line resembles that which constitutes the 
grace living forms. themselves, though they may 
agreeable, can called truly beautiful only they mark 
the surface bodies. Bodies bounded certain lines are 
beautiful. sketch outline, the imagination supplies 
the body which the drawing but symbol. 

The lines which mark the forms water are, beautiful, 
always easy and graceful deviations from mathematical 
forms. smooth surface the ocean, whose shore not 
seen, desert; but becomes beautiful when seen wind- 
ing around its shore. free and irregular undulation 
water, its graceful and ever-changing motion, its breaking and 
combing waves its clear and pellucid nature tranquil 
lakes, its enchanting border shore and trees, and winding 
hills, its play light, and its mirrored forms, give fan- 
cied vitality, and render attractive kind organism, 
well from its various relations man. 

the forms the earth, its mountains, crags, hills, val- 
leys and plains, the same general principle applies. The 
mineral masses furnish the only individual forms, which ap- 
proximate organic nature, the laws crystalization. 
But its laws are mechanical, its lines and angles uni- 
form and mathematical. They are totally deficient the 
rounded and varying forms organic life. beauty 
mineral does not spring from its essential form, but from 
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its accidental qualities flashing light, transparency, and 
color. 

Plants are the lowest forms organic nature, and are the 
first which beauty has positive seat without the magical 
influence the imagination. Here the first real individu- 
ality. end for which other things exist. Earth, wa- 
ter, heat, air, and light are its ministers. But wanting 
soul, and being bound fast the earth with but limited ac- 
tion and motion, the individuality the plant much lower 
than that animal. its growth, and health, 
successive changes, and susceptibility injuries, rises far 
above the crystal. approaches towards animal and even 
human life. has its laws form, and also its thousand 
graceful deviations. Its fixed laws are those the perpen- 
dicular direction the trunk, the horizontal direction the 
branches with definite angles, the regular position the 
leaves, the rotundity the trunk and branches, and the round, 
oval, conical form the crown. But how many acci- 
dental varieties subject? The constant change and 
even loss certain its parts, flowers, seeds, and leaves 
the variable mass its foliage; the slight deviations from 
mathematical proportions, the individual forms and motions 
the leaves, and the infinite diversity contour, give 
trees and plants the loose and flowing lines grace. all 
this added the charm infinite variety and blending 
colors, which apparent the bark and foliage, but reaches 
its perfection the blossoms and fruit. Besides the 
vidual beauty trees, there another kind beauty the 
grouping them, the mixture different kinds, and the 
relief furnished rounded hills, and valleys, and the con- 
trast between the forest grove and cultivated fields. 

the animal there living and animating 
individual that lives and acts for itself, and uses the vari- 
ous means provided for its sustenance and support. it- 
self living centre action, and moves obedience its 
own will. plants give beauty the naked earth their 
rich and varied drapery, animals, their presence, heighten 
that beauty. There bird sit and sing the branches 
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the tree, goat climb the rocks and feed upon shrubs, 
wild animals fill the forest, lowing herds crop the grass 
lie the fields, fishes glide through the smooth waters, 
and winged creation, from the eagle the insect, fill 
the air. The wonderful structure the animal highly 
complex compared with that the plant. Without the 
majestic elevation the tree, has organs the body 
adapted great variety motions. Not only the form 
itself rounded and well proportioned, but infinitely 
varied movement and action. Back the motions them- 
selves, lie passions and various mental operations, which bring 
the animal much nearer than plants man sympathy. 

man summed all the complex perfection form, 
the elements which are scattered through all lower orders 
animals. Nature seems, succession efforts, have 
ascended, step step, from the lowest order living beings 
till crowned its work reaching perfection man. 
him beauty exists its highest perfection. can never 
beyond the human form. Even spiritual beings must 
clothed human forms the artist. man the corre- 
spondence between the inward spirit and outward form, 
more perfect than any other being. human conscious- 

the formative idea most perfectly manifested, shining, 
does, through the human form. Such perfect expres- 
sion the spiritual, beaming from the eye, from every fea- 
from the whole mien and bearing the person, 
higher order beauty than any that has been 
hitherto noticed. the soul, intellect, will, inclinations, 
passions, give beauty the human face 
and human form. 

The individual from the people, and affected 
race, nationality, climate, occupation, government, moral 
state and culture. Both body and mind are subject these 
influences. animal capable receiving many pecu- 
liarities from the circumstances its birth and training. 
Temperament, intellect, feeling, what original and what 
acquired, exert moulding influence over those parts the 
body which have the greatest power expression. the 
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whole structure the body, thick lank, elastic heavy, 
compact loose, there ordinarily observed some- 
thing which fits the companion the mind. With- 
out the possibility any exact science respect the form 


the head face, furnishing the means prognostica- 


tion, account the innumerable variations from accidental 
causes, there is, for aesthetic purposes, world meaning 
the forms this leading organ the body. Still more defi- 
nite the language the soul expressed the general 


mein and action the body. observed partly 


ease and grace conventional signs, and partly the un- 
conscious peculiarities posture and movement, which are 
natural symbols the workings the spirit within. The 
same outgoing the soul observed the quality, vol- 
ume, tone, and pitch the voice. How the passions, love, 
hate, pity, terror, shame and the like, paint themselves the 
face, and send corresponding influence through all the 
nerves the body, known every one. habit, the 
muscular expression these various feelings may become 
fixed and this principle certain kinds beauty may 


traced character. But cannot further enlarge upon 


topic wide its range. 

Thus, instead running hastily over the numerous sub- 
jects discussed this voluminous work, have given 
tolerably full view one selected from the whole number. 
The task was difficult one, and may not have been accom- 
plished with perfect success. have, far possible, 
left out the Hegelian form and the Hegelian terminology 
the original. translating the language philosophy into 
common language, there is, course, some sacrifice both 
system and accuracy. Besides, has been matter 
great difficulty recast and put into one continuous train 
thought, series abstract propositions and large body 
explanatory notes, broken into innumerable fragmentary 
forms. This will sufficiently explain, hope, the occa- 
sional repetitions and want strict connection our state- 
ment the author’s theory. far this theory founded 
upon the Hegelian philosophy, regard unsound. 
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But its leading aesthetic principles may engrafted upon 
almost any the systems the spiritual philosophy, which 
prevail the present The effects which the author 
attributes the power idea, primal spiritual type 
things, others may attribute the Deity continually repro- 
ducing his works after one comprehensive, unchangeable 
plan. the plan the creation existing the divine 
mind, will take the place ideas, and the power God ever 
exerted producing living things after their kind, will take 
the place the energy formative idea, the power 
the species keeping all the individuals belonging 
within certain limits. must confess, however, that, while 
see much admire the theory, are not quite satis- 
fied with it. Whether the beauty inorganic forms suf- 
ficiently explained saying that they bear some analogy 
living organic forms, and that their beauty inferior be- 
cause the objects themselves are only analogous the lat- 
ter, may questioned. the lowest organizations are 
expect only the lowest order beauty. author ad- 
mits that poor specimen higher class beings infe- 
rior good one lower class. the same 
must admit that inorganic beauty sometimes superior 
that even highly organized forms. 

meets the most obvious objections which his theory 
exposed saying that beauty not the direct aim or- 
ganic life, and that the idea utility almost universally 
realized, while that beauty but rarely realized. 
thermore, utility attends every step the life living things, 
whereas beauty limited the brief moment the flower- 
ing period. ‘The facts are undeniable. they leave the 
theory its full integrity? the alleged limitation 
possibly contradictio cannot resist the con- 
viction that this point needs further discussion. some 
great writer should yet appear who should advance upon this 
author much has advanced upon Plotinus, and the 
same direction, the public mind would satisfied that, 
there not yet and well-established theory the 
beautiful, there very hopeful movement that way. 
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ARTICLE 


UNION THE DIVINE AND THE HUMAN THE EXTER- 
NALS CHRISTIANITY. 


REY. DWINELL, SALEM, MASS. 


the object this Article trace and illustrate the 
mingling the divine and the human some the externals 
Christianity. 

Christianity does indeed, life the soul, work itself 
out external results, which results and process also 
there certain blending the divine and the human. 
But not this part its exterior which are con- 
sider. addition these lodgements Christianity 
the domain sense, standing between Christians and the 
world, there are lodgements it, standing between them and 
God, channels through which communicates spiritual 
good. Among these are the Sacred Scriptures, the Church, 
and the Sacraments. the vital union the agency 
God and the agency man the production this sec- 
tion our religion, which furnishes the object and scope 
this discussion. 

may readily admitted all, that there some con- 
nection between these two agencies, the sphere contem- 
plated; that God furnishes element, and man element, 
these externals. the same time, there very gene- 
ral definite conception the way which these diverse 
forces work together secure the desired result; nor 
what proportions; nor what extent; nor where the one 
leaves off, and the other begins. Some give the superiority 
the divine agency, and only subordinate, mechanical 
agency human. Others reverse the order, magnifying 
man’s part, and depreciating God’s. Others conceive 
them acting side side, conspiring one result, but dis- 
connected, with unappreciable but real gulf between 
and others, consecutive, joining together, seeming 
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for they not absolutely touch endwise the one 
doing its part, and abruptly terminating, and then the other 
taking the work and finishing it. 

The true conception, shall endeavor show, very 
unlike any these. According this, the divine and the 
human interpenetrate and blend dynamically, the pro- 
duction the established outward elements and 
Christianity between God and man, but such way that 
neither loses its nature integrity. Neither overlies 
crushes the freedom the other. Each acts, and acts freely, 
according its own laws; and yet both act together, inter- 
penetrating but not fusing, one but two, two but one. The 
divine agency everywhere present, but does not extin- 
guish overshadow crowd the human; and the human 
equally present, but does violence the divine. The 
divine the human, yet not lost it; the human 
the divine, yet still Their union vital, not 
mechanical. 

Its type the union the Son God and the Son 
man Christ. the great fundamental, external ele- 
ment Christianity between God and man; and him 
perfect and complete divinity and perfect and complete hu- 
manity, each its integrity, meet and blend one person. 
The divinity does not exclude everything corporeal, and 
make the life Christ continued theophany; that Do- 
not crowd out the rational human soul; 
that Apollinarianism2 The divinity and the humanity, 
though side side and joined contact, are not separate 
and independent; that The divinity 
does not absorb the humanity, that the two, though dis- 
tinct and separate origin, are manifestation con- 
founded, having but one nature well one person; 
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ther does the humanity expel the divinity, and leave Christ 
mere man, however miraculously endowed; that So- 
does it, any way, emphasize itself the 
expense the divinity, producing doctrine lying anywhere 
between the wide extremes the highest Unitarianism and 
the lowest Rationalism. these errors, one after another, 
has the church thrown off unscriptural and unsound, 
has steadily but slowly gravitated through the conflicts 
Opinion towards the true doctrine, under the influence the 
Spirit, who promised? guide into the whole circle 
gospel truth; and rests the position that both natures 
interpenetrate and each its integrity, living, 
personal union. The divinity and the humanity are fused 
into one person, not one nature, such way that, without 
substantial change, either, any kind, addition 
abatement, the divinity divinity still; the humanity, hu- 
manity still. 

With what propriety, therefore, are the subordinate, imper- 
sonal, external elements Christianity, the institutions be- 
tween God and men for the delivery spiritual blessings 
from the former the latter, produced similar way, 
vital union and divine and human forces; 
each losing nothing its identity individuality. They 
are, this respect, like Head—and meet. 
them, Christ, two diverse divine and hu- 
coalesce and retain their individuality, one those 
mysterious vital processes which elements different 
kind are taken and held together living union. 

But there something more than correspondence and 
propriety, that furnishes the ground for this mingling the 
divine and the human these outward and established ele- 
ments the gospel. The ground deeper, and substan- 
tially the same with the exception the relation this 
latter atonement led the incarnation the Son 
God. fact God’s becoming man,” says Nean- 
order the humanization the divine, and the 
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deification the human;” which evidently does not 
mean result involving the loss absorption the proper- 
ties either the divine the his whole theology 
precludes this supposition but their most intimate union, 
under vital bond. the very object religion itself 
bridge over the separation between God and evi- 
dent, therefore, that, while one the piers must hea- 
ven, and the other onthe earth, there must mingling the 
divine and human agencies which the material structures 
are thrown over from the one the other. There is, thus, 
the highway between the parties, along which devout ex- 
ercises and gracious influences are intended travel and 
down, something belonging each them, blended insepa- 
rably together; symbol the nature the gospel itself; 
prophecy its results. would unnatural and incon- 
gruous, procedure torn away from the analogy and fitness 
things the kingdom God, should cause the or- 
gans communication between him and men be, either 
wholly the product one the parties, the two join- 
ing their efforts mechanically and separably that, the 
one side the other, the communication should fall bluntly 
upon channel, origin and structure wholly unlike 
—the influences from God, issuing from the world pure 
spirit, and abruptly striking organs entirely human; 
the aspirations and exercises man, impinging suddenly 
media having nothing human about them, nothing gradu- 
ate and ease the transition. externals must born 
God, that the Spirit God may home them; 
man, that may find them his own kindred; God 
and man, vital concert, that there may difficult and 
abrupt transition from the part contributed the one 
that the other, defeating impairing either these 
results. 
The ground this union, therefore, the nature and 
object religion itself, which is, unite God and man. 
There additional reason for this union. lies 
the effectiveness the instrumentalities. must 
divine element them win respect, confidence, rev- 
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erence, and secure permanence. only man appeared 
their production, they could have hold the heart 
the race. could see them binding force, 
authority, special advantage. They would simply 
towers which men have erected towards heaven, the tops 
which could see, and should see that they not lodge 
it. should spurn them, and laugh the folly 
those hoping ascend thither that way. The conse- 
quence would be, each would erect his own tower; and 


though we, standing under it, might not see its top, 


would, and would pass by. should say: want 
something the organs, and give assurance the pres- 
ence, Power able raise above ourselves naturally, 
better estate; these are man’s creations, playthings; 
cannot trust our immortal hopes them away with them. 

Equally necessary human element awaken sym- 
pathy, and attract. The weak, shy, perverse faith man 
would slow indeed approach God over organs wholly 
unhuman and uncongenial. needs drawn “with 
cords man, with bands Men would. not con- 
template passing abruptly from human divine instrumen- 
talities, without chill and shudder. the bridge be- 
tween God and them confronted them with dazzling divine 
end, few would have the boldness place their feet 
it, approach it. human look necessary win, and 
real human element retain sympathy. 

These two elements must blend together and insepa- 
rable, else the purpose for which they exist will de- 
feated. divine will repulsive, the human without 
and men will separate them, throwing away the 
human spurious, addition, worthless fabrication, and 
shunning the divine bald, cold, awful. They must both 
intertwine, and interpenetrate, and grow together the 
product, the different elements living organism lap 
around and embrace one another, and are inseparable save 
its destruction. The one necessary give character, 
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the other attraction; and character without attraction 
ineffective, attraction without character. And when 
both blend these externals, causing them once 
truly divine and truly human, they are 
manding respect and winning. are men, and men 
can approach them; but they cannot trifle with them, for 
they are seen God also. They are God, and 
men reverence for they are men also. 

Thus, make these elements Christianity designed 
for its conservation and diffusion effective, this union 
necessary. 

evident what has been said, that any miscon- 
ception misplacement the relation the two agencies 
employed their production, must attended with fatal 
consequences. And one the permanent problems for so- 
lution their right adjustment and equilibrium faith and 
practice. undue emphasis laid either side, the del- 
icate balance which God intended maintained between 
them disturbed; and most persons seem consti- 
tuted with inability grasp equally both poles dual 
fact, this tendency constantly occurring; few have that 
largeness faith and comprehension which enables them 
equal justice both sides. similar divergence from 
the centre observable here, relation the doctrines 
grace. have, these externals Christianity, 
Calvinism and Arminianism, Augustinism and Pela- 
gianism, Divinism and Rationalism, Fanaticism 
ferentism. Some crowd out the divine element, and leave 
only hollow, unsubstantial human residue; that Ra- 
tionalism. Others expel the human, and leave only the 
divine, which they almost worship,— the Ephesians 
did the image Diana, which they alleged “fell down 
from that Divinism. Between there 
are intermediate shades opinion almost every hue. 
All persons, however, are not consistent with them- 
selves. Some maintain the just balance relation the 
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word God, and disturb the church. Some magnify 
the divine element too much the church and the sacra- 
ments, and curtail unduly the scriptures. Some claim 
too much for God baptism, and not enough the Sup- 
per. Others preserve the proper wedlock the scriptures 
and the church, and effect divorce carrying the human 


relatively too far all And others jostle the 


equipoise each the externals, but two similar 
manner, the same extent. 


the peculiarity the view present, that pre- 


serves throughout the just balance and the 
two. neither; honors both. regards each 
positive, free, self-moving agency, and the two, while such, 
coalescing, vitally and dynamically, securing the de- 
sired result. 

And this view, while true and priori 
grounds, regard having additional confirmation, when 
each these objective facts Christianity, both from the 
many corroborations once receives, and the many 
culties which once relieves true theory eluci- 
dates facts, while the same time confirmed them, 
and thus proves itself, and proved: like light among 
reflectors, gives light and receives it. 

now our purpose take this light, and with ex- 
amine, somewhat rapidly, and only far the claims 
the subject hand demand, the relation these two agen- 
cies Sacred the Church, Baptism, and 
Lord’s Supper. 


Sacrep 


The agency which the scriptures were produced 
called Inspiration. Our attention, therefore, confined 
this subject. The term Revelation, used designate 
the disclosures made the divine mind directly the 
mind man. Inspiration that infallible which 
matters contained the revelations, historical facts, 

XVI. No. 63. 
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the knowledge and judgments the sacred writers, were 
embodied The exact function inspiration, 
relation the scriptures, may conceived this 
way: There were many revelations individual minds, 
many historical facts, and much human knowledge, which 
God desired have gathered and embodied written, 
divinely authenticated, and infallible record for the religious 
instruction and direction the race; and inspiration was 
instrumentality devised and employed for 
effecting it. 

Now, what are the agencies that enter into that instru- 
mentality and how they it? 

There must divine agency determine the selection 
and guide the record, else the result could have divine 
and there could written word God; and 
the end, which makes revelation from God man 
necessity and certainty, would defeated. Moreover, 
the sacred writers claim this divine authority for their teach- 
ings, and bear witness the truth this claim the case 
one another; and know, both from internal and 
external evidence, that they were good men and 
witnesses, their testimony cannot impeached. 
duce another proof, Christian consciousness, and emphasize 
being absolutely conclusive. Christians all ages, 
who have the greatest sympathy and susceptibility for re- 
vealed truth, have had, the self-evidencing light the 
scriptures the Old and the New Testament, clear in- 
tuition divine element them. They, whom the 


This distinction agrees with that made Lee, his valuable and scholarly 
work Inspiration: Revelation understand direct communication from 
God man, either such knowledge man could not himself attain to, 
because its subject-matter transcends human sagacity human reason (such, 
for example, were the prophetical announcements the future, and the peculiar 
doctrines Christianity), which (although might have been attained the 
ordinary way) was not, point fact, from whatever cause, known the per- 
son who received the Revelation. Inspiration, the hand, under- 
stand that actuating energy the Holy Spirit, whatever degree manner 

may have been exercised, guided which the human agents chosen God 
have officially proclaimed His will word mouth, ‘or have 
writing the several portions the Bible.” pp. 40-41. 
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faculty correlate and responsive God has been awakened 
and restored its normal action, recognize the unmistak- 
able voice God. “The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with” their This the testimony Christian 
consciousness, the intuition the church all ages; and 
this evidence germane here, that astronomers 
relation any fact astronomy, philosophers phi- 
losophy, even though they should equally unanimous. 

There evidently human agency also. This appa- 
rent the whole costume scripture; the individuality 
each the writers; the correspondence his style with his 
character, culture, and circumstances. This also seen 
the fact that God employed men all; for, the object 
were not employ them men, but use them mechani- 
cally, might just well have made anything else his 
machine, given the Bible already made: would have 
been greater miracle, and would not have arrested and 
suspended man’s freedom, which God always respects. 
Moreover, the writers often speak their own name, refer 
matters private interest, and many ways leave the 
impression that they desire understand that they wrote 
freely. 

Now, these two classes facts have arisen two oppo- 
site theories inspiration: those who start from the agency 
God, and reason from that towards the agency man, 
following the logical consequences, leave little more than 
the form anything human. Justin Martyr seems have 
held this view. represents inspired men having no- 
thing but present themselves, pure state, the 
energy the Divine Spirit, order that that, descending 
divine plectrum from heaven, just like the instrument with 
which harp lyre played, may use them, and disclose 
the knowledge divine and heavenly 
sen sums his theory this way: Such, then, the 
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word God. God speaking man, God speaking 
man, God speaking man, God speaking for man.” 
the same school belong Calamy and Haldane, and all whose 
views, consistently carried out, result 
mechanical, verbal inspiration. 

Those, the other hand, who give more prominence 
the facts showing the agency man, reach various conclu- 
sions opposite character, just proportion they mag- 
nify the human data, and overlook suppress the divine. 
They may believe, with that there are different 
degrees inspiration, the Spirit doing only what was nec- 
essary make divinely authoritative record, and leaving: 
the rest the use historical matters, and 
the choice words; or, with that parts scripture 
only are inspired, those accordance with the pure moral 
the practical reason; or, with Schleiermacher and 
that that the writers were inspired subjectively only, 
and wrote the same way, and under the same general in- 
fluences the Spirit, they performed other religious du- 
ties, inspiration, the words simply being 
higher potency certain form consciousness, which 
every man, some degree, possesses or, with Paulus and 
that they mistook and recorded their impressions 
and their subjective states for objective facts, and that the 
divine and miraculous element the record purely imagi- 
nary; or, with Baur, Weisse, and that accord- 
ance with the habits and wants the age, they clothed their 
religious teachings myths, and that the historical element, 
the objective facts scripture, are human fabrication, 
affirming with Strauss,’ that “the divine cannot have taken 
place such that which has taken place 
cannot have been divine.” 

But when plant ourselves both these classes 


Kitto, Art. Inspiration, Dr. Woods. 

Davidson, Sacred Herm. pp. 193, and Knapp’s Th. 70. 

Morell, Phil. Rel. Chap. VI. Phil. Rel. 159. 
Davidson, Sacred Herm. pp. 197, Idem, pp. 206, 17. 
Idem, 214. 
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facts, and equal justice the divine and the human 
agency when conceive them interpenetrating and 
coiicting freely, and each obedience its own laws; 
being taken up, each its individuality, that living, per- 
sonal unity, analogous the union God and man the 
person Christ avoid both these extremes, and the 
dilemma tending the one the other, being logi- 
cally and have theory which meets all the 
exigencies the case, and honors all the facts. Accord- 


ing this theory,” says its most earnest and success- 


ful advocate, “the Holy Ghost employs men’s faculties 
with their natural laws; and the same time, 
animating, guiding, moulding them accomplish the 
divine purpose just nature, the principle life, when 
annexed certain portions matter, exhibits its vital en- 
ergy accordance with conditions which that matter im- 
poses; while governs and directs, the same time, the 
organism with which combined.” Thus the Spirit 
God and the spirit man wrought together and jointly, 
the whole process making the sacred record, alike, 


whether the subject-matter the record was made known 


the sacred writers revelation, historical accounts, tradi- 
tion, personal observation, experience. Although the 
operation the Holy Spirit objective, and different 
kind from his ordinary influence the heart, yet does not 
act exteriorly and mechanically, prompting, restraining, 
and guiding the spirit man, but vital and dynamic 
union with it; that may say, not the formal sense 
which Gaussen uses the words, but their highest and 
most real import: God who speaks us, but 


also man; man, but also God.”? The divine pene- 


trates and informs the human, and directs its own ends; 
and the human, following its own laws and preferences, and 
the circumstances about it, writes were alone. And 
this from the very nature the union the 
two agencies, must continue throughout the process, from 


The Inspiration Scripture, pp. 141, 
Kitto, Art. Inspiration, Dr. Woods. 
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the conception the subject, and the selection the mate- 
rials, their arrangement and expression—even the 
choice the us, this high and vital sense, 
with inspiration not only plenary, but also verbal. 

This theory, believed, explains the diverse human and 
divine aspects scripture. takes the half-truths 
which the partial theories are based, gives them their full 
value, and restores them their natural relations. leaves 
our possession authoritative word God; and while 
inspired from within outwards ‘to the very surface, yet kin- 
dred and genial and attractive. furnishes, through the 
principle adaptation, which maintains the Holy Spirit 


towards the inspired writers, easy explanation for 


the progress the revelation truth; and also for the di- 
versities and apparent discrepancies their accounts the 
same things. has fewer objections than any other theory 
none that are fatal; none that are not inherent written 
revelation designed have practical power among men. 


Tue 


While must distinguish, ideal conception, be- 
tween those who are spiritually united Christ and serve 
him, and those who profess his name before men, and may 
for convenience call the former the invisible and the latter the 
visible church, yet must remember that the two are 
fact inseparable that, taken whole, the invisible church 
does not and cannot exist without visibility, nor the visible 
without our remarks, shall speak 
the real, concrete, objective church, involving both the vis- 
ible and the invisible, fact there other earth. 

noticeable circumstance that, while Christ, during 
his ministry earth, laid the foundation the outward 
structure the church,” nowhere prescribes intimates 


Says Kurtz, Sacred History, 191, Obs.: While this distinction made, 
the fact ought, under circumstances, overlooked, that the invisible 
church has the visible church, and that not separate 
from, above the latter, but exists it, and alone.” 

Neander, Planting and Training, 
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its form organization. This indicates, very significantly, 
his intention that two elements, human and divine, 
should enter into its organism. 

looking the church, first issued from the hands 
the apostles, outward institution the only light 
which are viewing exists now, are 
struck with the prominence the human element. From 
the first, individual Christians, prompted the church-spirit 
them, associated together, and drew around them, 
and their own wants and circumstances suggested, the or- 
ganization The organization was not prescrip- 
tion, but outgrowth, standing living and organic rela- 
tions the religious community, and varying its forms and 
its methods, different places and times, the free life 
Christians and their necessities demanded. arch- 
bishop Whately While, the inspiration 
Him who knew what was man, they [the apostles] delin- 
eated those Christian principles which man could not have 
devised for himself, each church has been left, the same 
divine foresight, make the application those principles 
its symbols, its forms worship, and its ecclesiastical 
and, while steering its course the chart and 
compass which his holy Word supplies, regulate for itself 
the sails and rudder, according the winds and currents 
may meet with.” Hence the outward diversity which now 
everywhere exists between particular churches, structure, 
forms, methods, result the designed free and spon- 
taneous action the human element. 

This element crowds the notice. But there another, 
deeper and equally the production the church. 
the presence and activity the Spirit Christ. The 
apostle Paul brings out very clearly. The church the 
the church, which his body, the fulness Him that filleth 
him “all the building, fitly framed to- 
gether, groweth unto holy temple the Lord.”3 Hav- 


Annotations Bacon’s Essays. Es. III. 26. Eph. 22, 23. 
Eph. 22. 
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ing, another place, compared his relation the di- 
vine idea the marriage institution, which they two 
shall one flesh,” the apostle adds: This great mys- 
tery but speak concerning Christ and the 

This underlying, encircling, divine element, not 
confounded, however, with that presence Christ the 
hearts individual believers, which bestows spiritual 
blessings them according their personal wants, though 
founded upon this. that peculiar social operation 
his, which, going beyond their individual and personal 
wants, acts them community, awakening them 
religious community-feeling, drawing 
them together spiritual cords and attractions endowing 
each according the wants the whole supplying these 
the deficiencies those and effecting, the varied distri- 
bution his gifts, and the mutual interdependence his 
people, real though not formal unity. is, indeed, 
individuals, units, and their disconnection also 
communities, animating and guiding their social life. 
this pervading presence his them, that causes them 
his “one body.” And this diffused agency 
Christ, which furnishes the divine element necessary con- 
stituting the church. And, further, after the organization 
completed, there can church without membership, 
without men; that furnishes permanent human element; 
nor without the Spirit Christ them; that furnishes 
permanent divine element. 

There are thus two agencies, that man, and that 
Christ. But these two must causing the result 
their joint act, else there can true church Christ. 
The Lord must its builder; man must its builder 
also. And intimately must the streams their united en- 
ergy flow together, that you cannot separate them and say: 
This man’s work with nothing Christ it; or, This 
Christ’s with nothing man. church divine institu- 
tion, and human institution but with the divinity and hu- 
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manity blending together. Ifthe act man were not prompt- 
ed, appropriated and sustained, that Christ, there 
would only human society. there were only the act 
Christ, the church would phantom could have con- 
crete form existence. two agencies, their vital 
union are thus described the from whom [Christ] 
the whole body, fitly joined together and compacted that 
which every supplieth, according the effectual work- 
ing the measure every part, maketh increase the body 
unto the edifying itself the source, 
the prompting and guiding spirit; his people the executive 
actors; but they put themselves under his guidance, 
does not leave them any part the work alone, but 
with them prompting and directing still, even the minut- 
est details. 'The church organization, far grows 
naturally from the church-impulse awakened and guided 
Christ, thus, whatever its form, all alive with divinity, 
divinity embodied humanity. all churches, how- 
ever diverse their organizations, far they have been 
true the spirit Christ, are divinely authenticated, even 
their form, and its minutiae. 

true, this ideal only part realized any case, 
because all Christian communities, like all individual Chris- 
tians, are but imperfectly responsive the promptings 
Jesus; and this so, because does not consist with the 
divine purpose, that Christians should once perfect, 
the church infallible. Yet, every true church, the ideal 
proximately reached, and the human and divine are inter- 
woven, even the outmost exterior, that you cannot sepa- 
rate them, without disintegrating and destroying the fabric. 

This theory commends itself alike the consequences 
avoids, and those which result from it. 

saves from the abhorrent logical conclusion those 
who press the divine far suppose that Christ pre- 
scribed the outward form the church, that there other 
church than the one having that form, and that there 
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salvation except outward connection with that. Cyprian 
developed this theory even denies that one “can 
martyr, who not the church. Such one may 
slain, cannot crowned.”2 Augustine says: one 
will able have Christ the Head, unless has been 
his body, which the church.”3 this the present doc- 
trine the papacy. saves us, also, from the more mode- 
rate notions high-churchmen, whatever denomination 
found, who regard the church the only way access 
Christ, instead Christ the only way entrance the 
church; and who think that the church saturated with 
the divine, that grace gushes out the physical touch, and 
accompanies outward connection with it. And, the other 
hand, arrests and prevents the destructive result which 
Unitarians, and Rationalists have 
generally come, who have magnified the human agency and 
denied the divine; and having broken the foundations 
the church, converted society, without character, 
respect, influence. 

But, while avoids the destructive consequences these 
opposite directions, and embraces what truth there 
underlying them, the same time explains the diversities 
the particular churches, and throws around them the bond 
common unity. regards them, their relation 
one another, much like the different books scripture 
relation the whole canon, and their diversities like the 
diversities the style the sacred writers. makes 
many members one body. secures the result which 
Christ’s coat indeed had seam, but the church’s vesture 
was divers colors; whereupon saith, veste varietas 
sit, scissura non two things, unity and uni- 
formity.” makes room for all true churches, all which 
“the word God purely preached and heard, and the 


sacraments administered according the institution 


Neander, Ch. Hist. 210. Hag. Hist. Doe. 71, (3). 
135, (5). Idem, 135, (1). 
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the one brotherhood the members his body. 
enlarges Christian charity, raises our view the cause 
Christ higher point than that our 
church, and causes see them, does, one whole, 
supplementing the deficiencies one another, and moving 
their different paths, giving and receiving reciprocal mould- 
ing influences meanwhile, towards one grand millennial re- 
sult. And gives church beautiful and attractive, and 
the same time dignified and invested with divinity, worthy 


being the Bride Christ, that Mother church, which, 


virtue the fact that the great organ through which 
God dispenses spiritual blessings the world, justifies the 
entrance into life, unless are conceived her, born 
her, nourished her breast, and continually preserved under 
her care and government, till are divested this mortal 
flesh, and become like the angels.” 


There this sacrament evidently something human, 
and something divine. least, there human element 
the baptismal act, and divine the institution the 
rite, and accepting and blessing its observance. But 
these two lie over against each other this the di- 
vine quite off one side, and the human the other? 
their only correlation that antecedence and consequence, 
cause and effect, or, you this and Iwill that? 
they act essentially different spheres, and only come 
contact the margins? the divine the human, 
and the human with the divine, every step the bap- 
tismal transaction? this involution not physical me- 
chanical, but spiritual and necessary, instance 
true baptism? Are the two intermixed and blended, 
the divine being let down into the the human 
taken into the though each loses nothing 
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its own nature, there virtually but one baptismal 
energy? what maintain. 

Baptism the consecration one the name the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the use Now 


the last October number this Journal was Article, headed Baptism 
Symbol the Commencement the New Life,” suggested one the pre- 
vious January number, which the view the import baptism which 
here state was maintained. add few words reply. As, however, 
the writer does not base his theory immediately any portion scrip- 
ture, but assumes it, thinking that furnishes easy explanation for all the 
facts the and does not refer directly the scriptural, historical 
and other arguments with which maintained that consecration the pre- 
dominant idea this rite especially the irresistible exegetical force 
Tod Tod viov Kal the baptismal formula, 
the fundamental passage this subject, pointing the end object 
which the person set apart baptism, though admitting this subordinate 
idea but content reason more generally will not necessary notice 
his Article further than show how has succeeded the specific object 
has undertaken. The mind the writer evidently has two different ideas before 
it, which does not clearly discriminate between. hovers obscurely around 
both, the premises, reasoning they one and the same; but the 
conclusion or, which the same thing, the original separates be- 
tween them. His position that baptism intended symbolize the com- 
mencement the new Christian life;” his arguments only show that sym- 
bolizes the new Christian life itself. This incoherence runs through the Article. 
Thus the first argument, that the magnitude the change conversion deserves 
appropriate rite celebrate it, does not show that that rite should sym- 
bol the change act transition, but the change result, the 
changed state. There nothing Christianity that would lead raise 
monument the transitional process. And the ceremony with which ser- 
vant foreign renounces his allegiance, does not symbolize, though 
may designate point time, the commencement his new citizenship, but 
his new citizenship. Its import reaches into the future, and not limited the 
present past, though its may the beginning the new allegiance. 
This creeping the new the place the commencement it, appears 


almost every page specific statements. Thus, Christian baptism symbol- 


ized the more thorough and radical which the Holy Ghost should effect.” 
baptize into life obedience the Father, faith the Son, and 
sanctification the (that is, the purification which cele- 
brates),” Now this divergence the reasons from the position 
izes the argument, and damages the two principal inferences. The first inference 
that baptism “should coincident time with the occurrence the moral 
change which and default this, that the two should sepa- 
rated brief interval But the arguments only show that 
baptism points the new life, and not the beginning it, this inference falls. 
The second that there beautiful significance,” the mode baptism 
immersion, rite inauguration” But the arguments would only 
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real consecration can made without the Spirit God 
coworking with the spirit him who makes it. Nor can 
made without faith, and faith cannot exercised apart 
from the presence and help Him who its author and 
finisher. Again, the result true baptism change 
the status the subject relation the kingdom God. 
brings whether adult, who this sacrament 
surrenders himself God, child, that surrendered 
its responsible representatives into real external covenant- 
relations God. God throws around the person the folds 
sense God him. this cannot take place unless the 
transaction itself covenant one, one which both 
the covenanting parties participate; and one can thus 
reality contract with God without his help. God must cer- 
tainly work him here, “to will and his good 
pleasure,” well Thus man, God helping 
him, takes hold God; and God, man seeing and believ- 
ing him, enters into man; and both, this spiritual 
union, the transaction completed. Throughout the whole 
transaction. the free faith and surrender man, 
inwrought and sustained the divine energy, and the free 
acceptance the consecration and establishment the cov- 
enant, God, desired and appropriated man. 

such, the united and inseparable act God and 
man, actual blending human and divine agency 
putting one external covenant-relations God,— 
the state being actually consecrated him,— baptism 
has real virtue, inherent positive influence. And 
such, its efficacy does not exist opus operatum, 


show this beautiful significance,” case the rite were one purification, not 
inauguration. only points inauguration, the beginning the Chris- 
tian life, and not purification, result its beginning, and its standing qual- 
ity, immersion, even the mind the writer, should more significant 
than sprinkling. 

Phil. 2:13. Compare Augustine’s Sine vel operante 
velimus, vel co-operante cum volumus, bona pietatis opera nihil 
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mechanical, ecclesiastical act, but the genuine, human 
and divine elements entering into it. 

Now, those who tear these elements apart, land 
tical error, absurdity. The Fathers generally fastened 
the agency God, and often gave only mechanical part 
external act was performed due ecclesias- 
Latin translation his works, Per rem, nempe sen- 
sibilem aquam, donum confertur.” Augustine maintained 
that baptism the only and necessary condition salva- 
the Papal, Lutheran, and Eng- 
lish churches, perpetuate this doctrine various modified 
unmodified forms, modern times. Luther even, though 
giving much prominence faith the only condition 
justification, ascribed, his usual bold, figurative, sensuous 
words, kind divino-physical virtue this sacrament 
The blood Christ intimately mingled with the wa- 
ter baptism, that should neither regard merely 
clean water, but look upon water beautifully colored 
and reddened with the precious rose-colored blood our 
dear All such tendencies generate superstition, 
false confidence, deceitful hope. 

And saw relation the church, that one form 
the supra-divine tendency was manifested believing 
that Christ has prescribed rigid and inflexible church- 
organization, and unchurching all who are not connected 
with that here another form pressing the divine the 
expense the human, seen those who think has 
fixed the form baptism, instead having left the free 
life his people mould and adapt their 
stances and wants, under the direction his Spirit and 
who require all adopt their form, else deny their baptism. 
This, however, not made principle they are not con- 
sistent with themselves; for they admit and_ practise, 


Opera, 5.1079. Comp. Idem, 611. Qui enim baptizatur 
nomine Christi, utrumque baptismum habet, aque spiritus: quia Christus 
erat, corpus suscepit, spirituale coporale baptisma 

Hagenbach’s History Doctrines, 137, (6). Tdem, 269, (5). 
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themselves, all manner minor deviations from their ideal 
mode, which irreconcilable with having the principle 
fixed form. They fact, their own practice, adopt the 
principle deviations, while towards others, who not 


come within the range their deviations, they hold the 


nominational tenet one mode. Denominationally, there- 
fore, they act the principle deviations, and the principle 
deviations; and these principles annihilate each 


other, their action based principle, but arbitrary 


opinion and rule. 

Those, the other hand, who give undue prominence 
the agency man, see more efficacy this ordinance 
than results from conscientious endeavor obey any other 
command God. peculiar energy blessing 
God manifested it. The gift results purely from the 
faith, measure from the baptismal institution. Bap- 
tism may means grace, but more than 
anything else involving the same amount faith. has 
special divine depth meaning. Socinians, Unitarians, 
and Rationalists adopt this view; and virtually drive God 
from the ordinance, and convert mere ceremony. 
must confessed, also, that there tendency among 
evangelical Christians, modern times, divorce these two 
elements, making the human the condition, and the di- 
vine the consequence. result is, the rite degenerates 
into mere act obedience, means grace, level 
with ordinary Christian duties and observances; and the 
prominence which Christ and the apostles gave unac- 
countable mystery, and the speedy development baptis- 
mal regeneration, the primitive church, inexplicable 
problem history. 

The dynamic theory, according which there spirit- 
ual God and man, avoids these one-sided 
tendencies. shuns the rock, the one hand, that there 
any inherent virtue the baptismal act itself, only 
jointly animated the Spirit God and the spirit 
and hence does not oblige those adopting it, like the advocates 
baptismal regeneration, order explain the case those 
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baptized persons who subsequently show signs spiritual 
life, resort the absurd fetch and after-thought, first, 
sleep, and then syncope, and then the death and final 
extirpation the imparted, regenerate and the 
whirlpool, the other hand, that there virtue 
whatever, save act obedience and faith. fur- 
nishes reasoriable and safe ground for the belief its effi- 
cacy the concurrence divine and human activity 
efficacy which not regenerative saving, but which 
consists the individual being truly consecrated God, 
and put into actual external covenant-relations him. ex- 
plains scripture and history. harmonizes with the great 
doctrines the gospel, and with the facts Christian ex- 
perience. And justifies its institution, and the place 
was designed hold the observances the church. 


Tue 


The supper, whatever particular view taken it, stands 
some kind relation the death Christ, and the ob- 
jects for which that death occurred. death Christ 
has made positive spiritual blessings possible for man, though 
has not put him possession them; and man needs 
those blessings. How shall the two brought together 
the supply and the want, the purchased good and the needy 
soul? what instrumentality, through what channel, 
shall the benefits redemption reach man? Now the sup- 
per stands some way between these two, one the 
organs transmission. far all agree. what way 
picturesque and demonstrative exhibition, means sym- 
bols, enliven faith, and nothing the spiritual 
blessing physically incorporated with the bread and the 
that receiving the one the other also received? are 
the material elements changed their nature, and, while re- 
taining their former appearance and sensible qualities, actu- 
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ally converted into the body and blood Christ, with all its 
atoning and saving efficacy? further, intermediate be- 
tween these extremes, there, the right observance the 
real, spiritual meeting the benefits Christ’s death 
and the soul man 

answer these questions, must consider the nature 
and relation the agencies necessary its right observance. 

Here also the human agency prominent, and first strikes 
attention. There the procuring the bread and 
“cup,” the giving thanks, the breaking the bread, the 
distribution the elements, the partaking them, and the 
choice the time, way, and circumstances these externals, 
least, being purely human. 

But less real and essential the divine agency. 
seen the institution this sacrament, the right prepa- 
ration those who partake it, and the assistance 
granted them while the act. And here adduce, 
proof, remark our Saviour, which think may have 
been hitherto generally misunderstood. the conclusion 
the supper, having given the cup the disciples, says: 
will not drink henceforth this fruit the vine, until that 
day when drink new with you Father’s kingdom.” 
Christ evidently did not himself partake the bread cup 
used the institution the supper. The remark: This 
body,” and This blood,” makes the supposi- 
tion too violent. Besides, are expressly told that gave 
each “to the Nor are expect that de- 
signed ever partake the sacramental emblems, his 
own person. Now, understand the expression, 
Father’s kingdom,” what the expression, “in the king- 
dom,” which the one employed the corre- 
sponding passage often means, viz. the kingdom God 
earth, then the meaning clear; and Christ informs 
his disciples that will not drink henceforth the fruit 
the vine until, virtue his spiritual union with them, 
drinks new way, with them, that kingdom which 
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was not fully come till after his death. Here, then, 
through this union Christ and with his disciples when 
they partake the elements the union inti- 
mate that acts with them; justifying even the remark, 
drink new with you,” see the presence divine 
agency, well the human, the proper observance 
this sacrament. 

Nay, more: this passage shows that these two agen- 
cies are taken into living disciples act- 
ing with Christ, and Christ acting them; or, him- 
self expresses it:! that eateth flesh and drinketh 
blood, dwelleth and him.” act alone 
would bald, frigid, unspiritual; his alone, spiritual, un- 
productive, without body. But the two, penetrating, com- 
pleting, and sustaining each other their wills and spiritual 
energy coinciding with supply all the conditions the 
right observance the supper. 

are now prepared return the question: what 
relation does such observance stand the benefits 
Christ’s death, and the need man? 

explain the matter thus: When the Christian, pervaded 
with the spirit Jesus, partakes the emblems, the possible 
blessings procured the death Christ, pardon, justifica- 
tion, sanctification, spiritual life, are, extent, actually 
transferred his soul, and with the partaking the ele- 
ments, and thus made his. is, then, the supper, 
actual participation the benefits the atonement, resulting 
from the observance itself, not merely from the faith called 
into exercise it, though conditioned faith. em- 
blems, when thus received, are one the special channels 
through which God communicates the purchase made the 
Christ; the medium actual transmission; 
bridge which those spiritual blessings descend the soul 
point where the redemption Christ and the want man 
meet. The apostle emphasizes this design and effect the 
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the communion” the the blood 
Christ? The bread which break, not the com- 
munion the body Christ?” And when one, thus exer- 
cising his own free faith, and filled with Christ’s presence, 
commemorates his death, the act partaking the ele- 
ments becomes like actual eating the body and drink- 
ing the and such the bread and the cup, one 
the means putting them possession the advan- 
tages the great Sacrifice, illustrate and verify the compact 


and profound words Jesus the institution the 


The view here presented substantial agreement with 
that the church England, stated the 28th Article, 
and also with that Calvin. The doctrine the former 
this: The supper “is sacrament our redemption 
Christ’s death insomuch that, such rightly, worthily, 
and with faith receive the same, the bread which break 
partaking the body Christ; and likewise the cup 
Christ given, taken, and eaten, only after heavenly 
and spiritual manner. And the mean whereby the body 
Christ received and eaten faith.” which,” says 
bishop summing his own view this Article, 
assert real presence the body and blood Christ; 
but not his body now glorified heaven, but his 
body was broken the cross, when his blood was shed 
and separated from it: That is, his Death, with the Merit 
and Effects it, are offered this Sacrament, all wor- 
thy Believers.” Calvin grant, indeed, that the 
breaking the bread symbolical, and not the substance 
itself; yet, this being admitted, from the exhibition the 
symbol may justly infer the exhibition the substance 
for, unless any one would call God deceiver, can never 
presume that sets before empty sign. 


Bengel loc. says: who drinks this cup partaker the 
Christ. The highest degree reality implied.” 

Matt. 26: 26, 28. Exposition the Thirty-nine Articies, 397. 
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Therefore if, the breaking the bread, the Lord truly 
represents the participation his body, ought not 
doubted that truly presents and communicates it. And 
must always rule with believers, whenever they see 
the signs instituted the Lord, assure and persuade 
themselves that they are also accompanied with the truth 
the thing signified. For what end would the Lord de- 
liver into our hands the symbol his body, except assure 
real participation it? true that the visible 
sign given seal the donation the invisible sub- 
stance, ought entertain confident assurance, that, 
receiving the symbol his body, the same time truly 
receive the body itself.” 

Our position relation the union the divine and the 
human the supper—according which they not only 
blend, the act partaking the elements, but also 
that act bring the advantages the atonement and the 
needy soul into living, spiritual connection will receive 
additional confirmation glancing the entire insufficiency 
falseness all theories leaning the one the other 
these two agencies. extreme, the divine side, the 
theory the Roman church, which denies the reality the 
bread and the wine, asserting that they are converted the 
actual body and blood Christ, retaining only the hollow and 
delusive form their previous nature. The divine wholly 
absorbs crowds out the human the elements, and 
physically transferred the recipient the outward act 
consuming them. 

This theory clearly and fearlessly presented what 
commonly called The Catechism the Council Trent, 
that transfer the passage: The Catholic church firmly 
believes, and openly professes, that this sacrament the 
words consecration accomplish three things: first, that the 
true and real body Christ, the same that was born the 
virgin, and now seated the right hand the Father 
heaven, rendered present the holy eucharist. Secondly, 
that however repugnant may appear the dictates the 
senses, substance the elements remains the sacra- 
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ment. Thirdly, natural consequence the two preceding, 
and one which the words consecration also express, that 
the accidents which present themselves the eyes, other 
senses, exist wonderful and ineffable manner, without 
subject. accidents bread and wine see, but they 
inhere substance, and exist independent any. The 
substance the bread and wine changed into the body 
and blood our Lord, that they altogether cease the 
substance bread and wine.” 

The objection this theory twofold, and may briefly 
stated. contradictory the whole spirit the teach- 
ings the gospel reference the conditions which 
grace conferred; and makes God lie through the 
senses, order transfer blessing our spirits such 
way, overthrow the spirituality religion. 

The Lutheran milder theory. According this, 
and with the visible sign, which retains intact all its natural 
properties, the body and blood Jesus corporeally pres- 
ent. The two are inseparably and objectively united, irre- 
spective the will the partaker. the words 
advocate this doctrine: That which heavenly re- 
ceived, both the believer and the unbeliever, in, with, 
and under the terrestrial elements.” The objection here is, 
that, while admits the most intimate blending the hea- 
venly and earthly the elements, the union arrested 
partaking them, the two are widely divorced: 
the divine held off distance from the human, and 
made operate independently man yea, when only 
will act his disadvantage and condemnation, unless 
thus war with the very genius Chris- 
tianity, binding the reception the gift God out- 
ward act, work either life death whereas Christianity 
ascribes such result only the highest freedom and agen- 
this that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eat- 
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eth and drinketh damnation himself, not 
the Lord’s For evident here, that the 
judgment spoken does not come from the malign effect 
the presence the body Christ, unworthily and physically 
received the elements, nor from not discerning that the 
Lord’s body truly them; for such perception be- 
yond the possibilities human “discernment,” and hence 
cannot required; but from not discerning anywhere, 
from want spiritual apprehension Christ the atoning 
sacrifice, and faith him such. The whole sin evi- 
dently the want spiritual and possible discernment and 
trust, not impossible discernment. 

The extreme, the human side, the view those who 
deny the divinity and atonement Christ. their case 
the supper becomes absolutely robbed meaning. Nay, 
calls celebrate, not the birth, but the death 
Him whose only benefits the race were his life and 
example! celebrate the very event which arrested the only 
stream good which was flowing from him! goes far 
crowding out the divine, that both logically and histori- 
cally destroys the human also, and the supper ceases 
observed. 

The more moderate theory this side, and the one 
extensively adopted Protestants, that advocated 
Zwingli. adopting draw apart the human and 
the divine hold that the bread and the wine are mere 
symbols signs the body and blood Christ. sup- 
per demonstrative memorial, addressed the senses 
and the imagination, designed, reproducing the thought 
the scenes Calvary, aid faith fastening the aton- 
ing promote Christian growth; and no- 
thing more than this. The whole benefit comes from the 
spiritual exercises, which indeed may mount somewhat 
higher climbing this trellis; but there peculiar 
and independent good gushing into the soul from the supper 
itself, rightly observed. And the objection this, the ex- 
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clusive theory, is, that superficial and barren. does 
not exhaust the words Christ the sa- 
crament: “my body blood;” nor the remarkable 
words with which it; such who- 
eateth flesh and drinketh blood, hath eternal life 
nor the description Paul: The communion the 
thing peculiar and distinctive the design the supper 
makes its import and object the same kind those 
sermon commemorating the death Christ, with this infe- 
riority, however, that, whereas the sermon sets forth with 
lively and intelligible words, the supper speaks only mute 
symbols. fails furnish adequate reason for its ap- 
pointment, and the prominence given the scriptures 
and the apostolic churches; leaves Christians with the 
conscious thought feeling that usage makes more than 
experience derives from mere remembrancer; and 
while, diverting thought and faith from its higher its 
lower uses, diminishes those uses, the same time often 
awakens communicants painful sense that they have not 
partaken worthily, that they were mistaken their esti- 
mate its benefits. attaches great importance its ob- 
servance, and yet eviscerates its meaning, thereby plung- 
ing those adopting into felt unfelt contradiction. 

All these partial theories, therefore, fail. Only that one 
which gives equal integrity the divine and the human ele- 
ments, and which regards them meeting and acting 
vital union; which represents the faith the believer 
fastening directly Christ, and Christ entering into the 
heart and stimulating the faith the believer, while partak- 
ing the elements, and which brings the advantages the 
atonement into the actual possession the believer, that 
act, —can meet all the necessities the case; and this one, 
believe, does. gives character, profound meaning, 
the eucharist. honors its institution, and prominent ob- 
servance, and the scriptural references it. does not 
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trifle with Christians putting their hands dumb show 
and little more. takes this view but adds 
it. presents them transaction with spiritual 
life, actually communicating the advantages Christ’s 
death. But does not undermine virtue the spirituality 
religion. requires the free, spiritual activity man, 
and does not hold the blessing outward union with the 
elements, received any who partake them, but 
receiving them with spirit inward union with the Spirit 
Christ. exalts the divine, but does not foster superstition, 
and outward observance the rite, and false confidence 
its mechanical exalts the human, but does not 
detract from the efficacy worth the sacrament. ex- 
alts the human and the divine, the divine and the human, 
living and inseparable union, and thus honors morals while 
promotes religion. 


ARTICLE 


THE ETERNAL LIFE AND PRIESTHOOD 


{Condensed from the German Auberlen.] 


REV. HENRY SAWTELLE, A., LIMERICK, ME. 


Introduction; Historical Notice Opinions. 


The declarations concerning Melchisedek, the seventh 
chapter the epistle the Hebrews, have afforded inter- 
preters much difficulty. Particularly has this been the case 
with the third and eighth verses. The peculiarity the 
latter verse is, that the Priest-king Salem, the char- 


The original Article may found the Studien und Kritiken 
for 1857, pp. 453—504. Its author Carl August Auberlen, Dr. Phil., Licen- 
tiate and Professor Theology Basil. 
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acter one who lives, opposed the Levitical priests 
who die, contrast unwarranted unless Melchisedek have 
being superior the ordinary existence man. And 
this supposition favored, not fact demanded, the 
former verse, which arises the new difficulty mys- 
terious man possessing eternal priesthood opposed 
the Levitical, and like that Christ. 

this matter even our better expositors have resorted 
strange assumptions and expedients. ‘There are two classes 
the older opinions, the one assuming for Melchisedek 
nature some way supernatural, the other escaping this 
exegetical evasions. the former class, Ambrose and 
others, held Melchisedek manifestation the Logos 
Hierax, and others, the Holy Spirit; while Origen sup- 
posed him angel. were man, still some- 
thing supernatural must belong him. thought 
him the returning Enoch, and Kloppenburg considered him 
man immediately created God. has been identi- 
fied with some better known personage. Thus Jurieu hits 
upon Ham; while the Rabbinical opinion that was 
Shem favored even Luther, Melanchthon, and others, 
and not yet entirely discarded Stier. 

Among the exegetical evasions shifts resorted to, that 
Storr and others, who assume that Christ the 
one who lives; they supply before abides, subject 
relating Christ, and thus escape the difficulty the only 
reasonable reference Melchisedek. The view Bos 
belongs here, namely, that the word “forever” expresses 
only the unbroken continuance Melchisedek’s priesthood 
until his death; which case would like others. But 
more than mere evasion the explanation Theophylact, 
Calvin, Bengel, and others, who say that the 
expression that Melchisedek lives, and the one about his 
being priest forever, both relate the silence scripture 
respecting his death, the end his priesthood, his successor 
and the like. This accounts for the negative predicates 
(v. 3). But the positive expressions plainly refer some- 
thing about which scripture not silent, but entirely ex- 
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plicit; for the words “abides priest forever,’ are taken 
nearly word for word from Ps. 110, and fact the wit- 
ness this same psalm. Nor less inadmissible 
the view others, that the priesthood Melchisedek con- 
tinues Christ, the type carried the anti- 
type. Bleek’s remark good against this, that that case 
Melchisedek would not have directly and independently the 
very peculiarity account which may type 
Christ. 

The later exegesis does not exceed the whose 
commentary unsurpassed our exegetical literature, 
point profoundness and thoroughness verbal explana- 
tion, says that, according the writer the Hebrews, 
Melchisedek had fact parents, predecessor, 
but immediate Omnipotence was placed the earth, 
and afterward borne away, incarnation the divine 
Spirit, or, least, celestial existence.” But could our 
inspired author seriously have thought celestial being 
king earth, and such remaining wholly unknown 
only once opportunely emerge from his Such 
mythical representation would depreciate the canonical 
value our epistle. 

Wette, Tholuck, and Ebrard, take Melchisedek 
simply historical person. brings into con- 
nection with his view the explanation the Peschito, 
namely, that the priesthood Melchisedek 
petual passing upon Christ. Stier and Wette express 
themselves harmony with Theophylact, understanding 
that Melchisedek represented eternal priest simply 
virtue what the scripture says, rather does not say, 
him. Similar the view Ebrard, who formerly advanced 
hopefully towards deeper apprehension Melchisedek’s 
relation both the Levitical priests and Christ. ob- 
serves that the person Melchisedek, and not the office, 


Stier’s thirty-six meditations the epistle the Hebrews occupy promi- 
nent place among his exegetical works and, besides being characterized the 
author’s well-known mental depth and fulness thought, evince validity 
representation formerly unusual with this interpreter. 
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but yet the conception that person formed the 
Psalmist’s mind, and not the real individual, was the type 
the Messiah. this conceplion Melchisedek as- 
cribed eternal priesthood, because mention nowhere 
made successor the priestly office; and eternal life 
ascribed, because his death not related. But, were this 
the proper view, Melchisedek could termed only single, 
abiding priest, not eternal one. would derive the 
eternity from the singleness; but the epistle (v. 23, 24) 
plainly derives the singleness from the eternity, and 
makes contrast with the plurality the Levitical priests. 
Furthermore, impossible for the person sundered 
from the actual individual, and fade away into mere con- 
ception. equally impossible, Ebrard justly confesses, 
that the priesthood Melchisedek superior the Levit- 
ical, simply account not resting mere descent and 
legal Ebrard right giving prominence the 
view that the person must concerned exalting the 
priesthood. But should have gone more deeply from this 
point. something the actual person Mel- 
chisedek fully explaining the difficult expressions which con- 
cern his actual life and priesthood. 

proceeding with our investigation begin outside 
and come narrowing circles the very passages dis- 
pute. shall offer, first, some remarks the general 
character our epistle, and the course thought 
whole, order learn what place the general organism 
our particular expressions hold. Secondly, shall present 
analysis the particular section bearing Melchisedek’s 
priesthood. Thirdly, will explain the disputed passages 
themselves, together with their nearest connection. Finally, 
shall add division respecting the advantage our view 
holds over other explanations. 


General View the Epistle the Hebrews. 


Every one knows the depth and energy thought pe- 
culiar our epistle. the thought shaped way that 


unusual with Paul, yet unmistakable that the author, 
whoever is, penetrated with that apostle’s deepest 
ideas; and the ancient view, which has recently attracted 
many friends, namely, that Paul must have shared the 
composition the letter, will ever obtrude itself afresh. 
The emancipation the new covenant from the old, which 
was the great life-task the apostle, forms also the theme 
the the Hebrews; and shall see that the sec- 
tion treated derives its chief light from comparison 
Pauline passages. Our epistle also Pauline aiming 
prove the abrogation the old covenant through Christ, 
substantially from the Old Testament itself. 
this respect goes beyond the apostle. Hebrew readers 
are argued with from the old scripture ground. The reader 
overcome with his own weapons; was when our 
Lord said the Jew, believe Moses, then believe also 
me, for wrote passage which would 
excellent motto for the section referring Melchisedek. 
remarkable that those writers who represent the 
law and the old sanctuary earthly, bowed im- 
plicitly before the the word God, thus imitat- 
ing the course our Our author, particular, 
follows closely the track. either speaks fully 
his text and theme, and then presents all its sides. 
Scripture for him God’s truth, the Spirit’s word descended 
from the celestial height. passage Genesis relating 
Melchisedek comes him this light; and the brief 
language Psalm 100, which finds actual Mes- 
sianic prophecy, for him strong and full enough em- 
brace its bosom entirely new order things. Having 
made his quotation, goes round all sides, and while 
does not weary repeating it, all the time giving 
something new upon it. does not force it, lays 
nought it; only spreads before us, and discloses its 
spiritual depths. For sentence from God embraces much, 
and inspiration doth not consist being able simply 
make, but also read, holy writing. 
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The author proceeds with the greatest logical precision 
the whole and parts. all the books the New 
Testament, the epistle the Hebrews most systematic. 
His way taking text and theme and developing it, re- 
minds one the preacher’s habit. Some may miss dis- 
covering the clear arrangement, but the fault not the 
author’s. His habit nicely connecting things together fol- 
lows him, shall see, into the finest veins detail. 

The letter the Hebrews, like that the Romans, and 
like others, falls into two divisions, one dogmatical and the 
other hortatory; though confessedly hortatory portions ap- 
pear distinctly the course the former division. 
dogmatic division, with which alone have here do, 
reaches 10: 18, and itself falls into two parts; the first 
which (1: 13) call the common, and the sec- 
ond (4: 10: 18), the special. 

The contents epistle are determined its object. 
the object our epistle there now very general 
agreement. designed warn Jewish Christians Pal- 
estine against relapse into Judaism. They had become in- 
clined this, tended shut them out 
from the society Israel, the national sanctuary and temple- 
which caused them fear lest the promises made 
God his people should Against this ap- 
prehension the author shows that participation the bless- 
ing the promises conditioned above all faith 
what promised and, moreover, furnishes the proof that 
not allowable yield the new account the old, 
but rather the old for the sake the new. 

proceeds with great wisdom and caution, letting his 
points develop with gradually increasing first, 
merely the superiority the new the old brought 
view; but, proceeds, the old begins look obsolete, 
and finally broken and altogether displaced the 


the historical occasion and position our epistle, compare the fine ob- 
servations Thiersch (Church Apos. Age, 188 regard whose 
correctness our confidence not shaken the opposite remarks Kostlin 
(Theol. Annual Baur and Zeller, 1854, 375 seq.). 
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And the dogmatic division able close with 
that simple but deeply-stirring language: needed 
now more offering for sin.” For the sake affording 
deep view the majestic incoming period, the author shows, 
first, simply the elevation the Messiah above angels; and 
thus the author’s aim not perceived till key 
laid the reader’s hand. See similar course Paul 
Rom seq., compared with Rom. seq. 

The first part the dogmatic division shows that the 
Messiah, who bears the revelation, higher than both 
instruments the revelation, whether (spiritual) an- 
gels, (earthly) Moses, virtue being Son Jehovah, 
and Jehovah himself manifest earth. From both these 
considerations are derived hortatory remarks. regards 
the superiority Christ angels, particular shown 
that doubt should reflected his fleshly humili- 
ation, the offence the cross. This point had special 
pertinence the Hebrews Cor. 23). 

The second part takes the subject immediate prac- 
tical importance the readers, namely, the Levitical wor- 
ship and the nature priest and offering. author, 
bringing into nutshell what was earlier said way 
preparation, and carrying over introduce new section, 
lays down his theme: Jesus our High Priest, exalted 
other (as afterwards appears), are able approach the 
throne grace with confidence. 

order prove Jesus now the true High Priest, first his 
likeness the high priest must shown, and then 
his superiority the same; just another connection 
his likeness and his superiority Moses are both shown. 
Accordingly appears, first Priest after the manner 
Aaron, and then after the manner and 
founds also the new covenant the offering himself. 
the one comparison appears humiliated and therefore 
the other appears the exalted, eternal, 
and heavenly High Priest. 


Auberlen’s references here are very ample and interesting, but, often 
other connections, are necessarily omitted. TR. 
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Thus the comparison Christ with Moses (chs. iv. and v.) 
happily succeeded (ch. v.) his comparison with Aaron. 
was necessary, first all, prove him real, legitimate 
priest, according the order the itself. quali- 
fications for this are named, which, not associated and ex- 
pressed many words the T., are means arbi- 
trarily adduced, but rest directly the nature the subject, 
and the relation men God. high-priest must 
real representative men, familiarly acquainted with their 
burden sin for which atone. Secondly, must 


acceptable God, and set apart Him, for his offering 


acceptable. are expressed both relations which 
the priest has represent. then shown, the inverse 
order that Christ was truly fitted for both rela- 
tions. 

being shown that Christ may priest after the 
order, are next led see how his priesthood surpasses 
the Levitical, and even sets aside. Here the author aims 
his chief blow against the Judaistic prepossessions and scru- 
ples his readers. Here lays the axe the root the 
tree. Hence prepares the way beforehand earnest 
and confident exhortation (5:11 6:20). Nor this 
drawn from what goes before, with the other hortatory 
portions, but beats the track for what comes after. The au- 
thor’s treatment, also, falls into two sections, dis- 
tinguished having two different portions the for 
text and subject. Interpreters have overlooked this. Ps.110: 
governs 7:1to 8:6. Then enters new passage, Jer. 31: 
31—34, which not simply citation for confirming 8:6, 
but governs what succeeds 10:18. The subject the 
first these sections the priesthood Christ typified 
Melchisedek. the second section the new covenant 
subject was 6:20. former verse (8:6) bears strik- 
ing similarity point both language and position. 
both instances new thought, answering what has 
gone before, stated the theme for the succeeding treat- 
ment. being clear that the idea the covenant takes the 
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lead ch. may learn why the closing sentences the 
entire section, compacting and confirming all once, refer 
the passages Jeremiah. plain that nothing could 
make clear the abrogation the old covenant, proper 
notion the new; and hence passage could well 
serve our author, closing his dogmatical division, 
this very Messianic prophecy Jeremiah. 

not have deal with the second the sections 
now distinguished, but with the first (7:1 8:6), 
closer analysis which now turn. 


Analysis the Portion regarding Melchisedek. 


showing that, high-priest, Christ raised far above 
Aaron and the Levites, whose priesthood was abolished, the 
author takes course similar that Paul his letter 
the Galatians. occasions the two epistles are very 
similar, and hence the doctrinal development each seems 
kindred. The Galatians had allowed circumcision and the 
law assume prominence ;-the Hebrews were returning ex- 
clusively the temple-service the 'T., and were thus, 
effect, denying shown, both cases, that 
the older institution had only passing significance, and was 
abrogated the new covenant. both epistles the author 
goes back the law Abraham’s time, and there raises 
element superior the law. the former epistle, re- 
calls the promise Abraham, which pointed away, over the 
law, Christ. basis, back the old covenant, would 
connected with the new, promise and fulfilment; and 
the law would come temporarily between. latter epistle 
goes step further back the lofty, mysterious form 
Melchisedek, who, not belonging the covenant people, 
stands out the Abrahamic history like higher manifesta- 
tion from the enigmatic world revelation. Abraham ap- 
pears before Melchisedek father the stock Levi, and 
thus represents the legal order the Israelites. Melchise- 
dek stands just high above Abraham and the Levitical 
priesthood, the promise appears above the law. The 
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promise and the typical Melchisedek are alike answered 
Christ. 

The fact that Hebrews Galatians, Abraham rep- 
resents also another idea, will not mislead us. There are 
points where occupies the very same position which Mel- 
chisedek does contrast with him our section. Now 
represents the system grace; and again, the legal ordi- 
nance. can identified with the patriarchs faith 
the Israel law. Melchisedek and Levi are the oppo- 
sites, and Abraham takes alternate sides. our section, 
the latter represents the law, but another place the 
same epistle represents the side promise, 
grace. his fleshly and his spiritual attitude are thus 
recognized. 

see how capable our author leading into the 
deepest ideas concerning Abraham, and into the very kernel 
ancient redemptive history. Nor otherwise what 
says Melchisedek. But clear that follows 
rigid typical idea that priest, wonderful What 
follows is, for the most part, given the Psalm, which 
Stier well calls the most mysterious and deep-meaning all 
the Messianic psalms. Christ here, God’s oath, desig- 
nated “priest forever after the order Melchisedek.” 
And this the passage which is, more than once, repeated 
the theme our section. Assisted the original pas- 
sage Genesis, the author presents all its aspects and 
relations. 

The section now analyzed has three parts, follows 
7:1—10; 7:11—22; 7:23to8:6. the course thought 
there beautiful progress, steady swell through the 
three stages from the primitive type the majestic Anti- 
type. Over the first part might write, Melchisedek 
over the second, Melchisedek and Christ;” and over the 
third, “Christ.” The first part, aid Genesis, describes 
the priest-king Salem and his relation Abraham; the 
second, aid the Psalm, points out the parallel between 
Melchisedek and Christ; the third, after the full manner, 
presents Christ the eternal, holy, heavenly High Priest, 
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set free from the type. The peculiar import the Psalm- 
passage the middle part, sends its light back the first 
part (see vv. 8), and furnishes likewise the ground tone 
the third part. thus works, does the idea the con- 
trast the Levitical priesthood, all three parts. 

The first part divided into two unequal portions; 
which the first (1-3) describes Melchisedek 
abiding priest the second his relation Abraham, 
and through him Levi. The first portion consists sin- 
gle period, whose subject, after being defined series 
appositional phrases, takes the close verb and predicate 
supplied from the Psalm. The appositional words fall into 
three groups. (1) Those derived from Genesis: (a) belong- 
ing Melchisedek’s double office, and (b) relating his 
singular meeting with Abraham, which blesses the lat- 
ter his return from conquest and receives back the patri- 
arch’s tribute. (2) Explanations and observations concern- 
ing the type: (a) positive, relating Melchisedek’s official 
position, king righteousness and peace, and (b) nega- 
tive, relating his person, being unknown origin and 
end. (3) The Psalmist’s witness the high dignity Mel- 
chisedek, being like the Son God. third group 
emphasizes what barely suggested the second. 

The second portion gives evidence the priest’s greatness 
the fact that the illustrious patriarch should give him the 
tenth. From this fact are derived three points wherein Mel- 
chisedek excelled the Levitical priests (vv. Charac- 
teristic the author, these points form climax which 
the subordination Levi the priest God appears 
greater and greater. The author touches, first, the point 
réspect which the Levitical priests and Melchisedek stand 
level. They receive, alike with Ona 
level with their brethren point fleshly descent, they yet, 
above them, receive tenth solely account their office. 
this very point the superiority Melchisedek also 
shown since the prerogative the priests rested 
descent from Levi legal ordinance, while that 
Melchisedek was had virtue his inner, personal worth, 
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his true priestly appearance himself, without any legal ad- 
vantage whatever. the latter case, the right grounded 
the free, living, spiritual nature. fact, the prerog- 
ative Melchisedek exercised behalf Abraham him- 
self and not his descendants. great thing that the 
Levitical priests should allowed take tenth from 
Abraham’s seed; far greater that one should allowed 
take the same from the patriarch himself. superior 
estate the priest-king seen, further, his blessing Abra- 
ham who was already the object promise, and, emi- 
nence, the blessed God well the bearer the bles- 
sing all generations. while the author recognizes 
the full greatness Abraham, Melchisedek still greater. 
For able bless has keeping, and able im- 
part, the divine gifts first promised 

such difference already appears what common 
Melchisedek and the Levitical priests, that difference 
much increased turn from what received both 
the recipients one case, have dying 
men; the other, one who lives, the full sense. This 
point will, however, more carefully considered below. 

The great subordination the Levitical priests seen 
still more clearly another point view. indeed re- 
ceived tenth; but they themselves, said, give 
tenth Melchisedek, and thus testify their own inferiority. 
For Abraham was inferior Melchisedek, then all him, 
his future descendants, including Levi and his priests, were 
inferior. the head bowed itself, then also the members. 
The old covenant the carnal law, its first representative, 
deferred that which was free and spiritual the relation 
God and men which Melchisedek represented. Thus. 
the first, the singular meeting the patriarch and priest, 


might known that the entire legal order was 


mediate and temporary. the last, also, the final 
sentative the old covenant, John the Baptist, bowed before 
Christ, Abraham before Melchisedek. 


the full idea the Blessing, see Stier the passage. Compare also 
Hoffmann, Prophecy and Fulfilment, 101 seq. 
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The author now proceeds, the second part (11—22), 
the comparison Melchisedek and Christ; or, other 
words, careful view the passage from the Psalm. 
considers the passage its several elements, but the 
reversed order; thus, (1) the order Melchisedek,” 
(2) priest forever,” (3) “the Lord hath sworn and will 
not The author takes this course secure more 
natural connection with the preceding part his subject. 
After describing Melchisedek, must first apply what 
said him Christ; which leads him show what there 
embraced the words that Christ priest after the order 
Melchisedek. general parallel between 
Christ and the priest-king, passes the main point the 
comparison, namely, the eternity their 
nally, the mode promising priesthood like Melchisedek’s 
Christ, namely, the powerful oath God, furnishes 
proof the excellence that priesthood above the Levitical. 
Taking minuter view, find then the following argument 

The simple fact that another priest appointed, after 
the order Melchisedek and not Aaron, suggests the insuf- 
ficiency the priesthood. thus beyond 
what saidin 5:1-10. entire law thus changed, 
far presupposes priesthood Levi. For whom 
priesthood like Melchisedek’s promised, descended, not 
from Levi, but from the unpriestly stock Judah (11—14). 

This priest priest forever. exercises 
hood, not carnal commandment, but virtue indis- 
soluble life his person. The carnal commandment, una- 
ble give word concerning eternal life, and its entire 
fleshly nature weak, and useless, not simply changed, 
but entirely set aside (15—19). 

Taking this view the course thought, call 
15, adjective, thus: And, further, still 
more clear, when,” something much more im- 
portant follows evidently from another priest being estab- 
lished after the similitude Melchisedek. author says 
here, after the similitude,” instead the usual, after the 
order,” order thereby, also the position the words 
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(see the Greek), mark more strongly the likeness with 
Melchisedek. What this similitude consists of, viz. his 
nal life, suggested now expressly stated 16, 
and confirmed the oft-cited words the Psalm. 
Thus the emphasis this point lies the word forever.” 
appears vv. 18, what the consists, 
and for what these verses are joined with the foregoing 
the causal particle, namely, that the Psalmist’s words in- 
volve not merely change the law (v. 12), but the entire 
abrogation it. account this inferred the 
duction better covenant, third point (20—22). 
Hence appears climax the three points the argument, 
the word correct. 

The progress from the first the second point, from 
the change the abrogation the law, nearly follows: 
The fact that one the stock Judah priest, like Mel- 
chisedek, and not Aaron, points change the law 
being involved Messiah’s coming. Now this might 
happen regard him without abandoning the carnal 
foundation the Jaw, then Messiah would merely Re- 
former the law. Christianity would improved out- 
growth Judaism. But the priesthood Messiah, like 
Melchisedek’s, carries exceedingly far beyond 
pov). priest forever. This view takes above the 
law, which acts with reference the dying flesh, into the 
bright region spirit and imperishable For only 
this height can justified the deep reference forever.” 
Some compare 12—15, where the new covenant contem- 
plates participation the eternal inheritance discovered 
through Jesus Christ, and hence may called 
the word the entire province the carnal com- 
mandment superseded. may remark that the deep 
meaning the author’s language throws much light the 
Messianic prophecies generally, with many points which 
the language has intimate connection. 

the word forever” lies the disannulling 
earlier commandment,” just far the idea eternity 
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opposed that perishableness. And here the 
lier commandment” may have its most extensive refer- 
ence, applying written statutes and flesh. With Paul 
the has twofold antithesis: (a) the objective and 
divine (the revealed letter), and (b) the subjective and hu- 
man (the flesh); that the flesh and the statutes the law 
belong the same general class. this view founded 
the idea that the same carnal commandment embraces both 
the statutes and the flesh. But the spirit life, eternal and 
continuous, consisting not outward prescriptions but 
power. Nothing could more interesting than pursue 
the antithesis “law” and power,” 16, connec- 
tion with the Pauline The passage was, with 
good reason, the key-text Life-theology. 

From what has been said, seems that the second point 
the comparison Christ and Melchisedek corresponds 
with the second the preceding part. Both turn the 


Auberlen here makes the following valuable note, which, far frombeing 
foreign the before us, actually throws light upon it: The divine 
revelation has two elements, separated sin but united again Christ, viz. 
communication and requirement, grace and Christ 
grace rules the midst righteousness. him grace and truth become one 
(Rom. 24. 21. But the old covenant they come 
succession, promise and law, law and prophets. The matter grace chiefly 
future, the very idea promise and prophecy shows. Law prevails, 
the Old Testament, though grace is, however, means This view 
revelation God nature and conscience has the same two elements. na- 
ture power reveals itself (Rom. 20), conscience the law God (Rom. 
14). Physical life implies continual giving power him who clothes the 
lilies, who bestows upon this sphere life and breath, upon the regenerate, life 
and spirit. After the fall, the moral province there are divine powers 
apart from redemption, only there requirement, law witnessed conscience. 
Conscience point connection for the revelation redemption, and that 
all. Scripture knows nought laws nature, but only divine powers, life- 
principles nature. Hence its view the world allows miracles. Again, 
the scripture knows nothing spiritual power man is, which 
may good himself and work out his own salvation. knows simply law 
the conscience which must obey, while unable fulfil it. Hence the 
scripture not only allows, but requires miracles. For only redemption 
coming from without, can one reach the bound written his conscience (Rom. 
seq.). Therefore, that theory which drives nature into simple laws, and 
ascribes spiritual powers the natural man, plain subversion the truth, 
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word forever,” the Psalm both are founded the idea 
eternal life. Also the first points, each part, correspond. 
Both treat one having un-Levitical origin, and form 
the lowest steps the ascending development. devel- 
opments the two parts regularly correspond, till, the last 
verse the second, the correspondence exceeded, and 
there strikingly appears, for the first time, the positive idea 
new and better covenant between God and man. 

vv. 20—22 the author, for the first and only time, 
takes the clause, The Lord hath sworn,” The in- 
stitution the Levitical priesthood was not confirmed 
oath God, but Christ’s priesthood thus confirmed 
given the weightiest occasions; much more the oath 
God. His oath lends peculiar force all its sanctions. 
God confirmed his Messianic promises with oath (6:13), 
because they had abiding part his kingdom, unlike tem- 
porary legal ordinances. Accordingly, the oath-clause, 
28, stands over against the law, the promise does 
other cases. 

come the theme the following section (8: 
10:18); just as, 5:10, was found the theme our 
present section. As, the latter case, hortatory address 
came before the expansion the theme, now some 
freer remarks the subject hand, come prepare for 
what comes after. theme then discussed. 

The word 22, furnishes the point 
tion the third part The author omits 
the chapter until now, show that now has arrived 
historical ground and abandoned the typical Melchis- 
edek, whose name is, before this, mentioned for the last time. 
The writer can then speak Christ’s superior priesthood 
freer way. While, proceeds, may lean towards 
the Psalm, yet adduces points wherein the Prototype trans- 
cends the type. Hence the first point, the second part, 
itself falls out view, while the other two become the sub- 
ject renewed remark (23—25, 26—28). third 
point, that Christ sitting God’s right hand, super- 
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added from the Psalm, making three points also 
for our third part. Christ presented the eternal, holy, 
heavenly high-priest. 

Here present barely the course thought. The 
priests are many, since they continually pass away death; 
but Christ has unending priesthood, which able, 
ever-living advocate, save unto the uttermost, and 
bless, those who accept him Mediator. For should 
have priest complete, sinless, and exalted above 
law made weak men priests, who needed continually new 
offerings for themselves; but the word oath and promise 
made priest one perfected, God’s Son. (In 
Christ opposed the prophets, here the 
priests.) But that,in which all these excellences are in- 
cluded, this: have high-priest who sits God’s 
right hand, performing his office the true heavenly, and not 
typical earthly, sanctuary. And because has entered in- 
the full presence God, and substantially participated 
the divine life, above earthly nature and its shadow-work, 
able represent, the perfect way, the entire relation 
God man.! 


After our necessary survey ascertain our position, 
come now consider the particular expressions concerning 
Melchisedek. order understand the diificult verses (3, 
the seventh chapter, entire picture the man 
requisite and hence shall consider certain expressions 
the opening verses the chapter, more extensively than 
otherwise should. 

Melchisedek called, first, “king Salem.” That Je- 


must omitted entirely. fine sample exegesis, itself fully justify- 
ing critic’s remark concerning the entire essay, that seems 
example more profound method interpretation than often meet with 
among the exegetes the modern school, superadding philological knowl- 
edge and critical sagacity profounder philosophy, and especially deeper insight 
into the relation the Old Testament the New.” Tr. 
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rusalem here understood Salem, even Kurtz! now 
argues. The appearance Adonizedek, Josh. 10:1, 
king Jerusalem, points loudly this. Melchisedek and 
Adonizedek were alike common names the kings Je- 
rusalem, Pharaoh the Egyptian kings, and Abimelech 
the Philistine kings. Stier well shows how this 
stance makes the comparison the Messiah with Melchise- 
dek much the clearer Psalm David. David had 
conquered Jerusalem, and had put here the sanctuary the 
most high God, and also the throne Israel the same 
neighborhood. Thus was another Melchisedek, and 
Christ Antitype the same time. These three kings, 
Melchisedek, David, Christ, appear Jerusalem thousand 
years apart. The Spirit God, with whom thousand 
years are day, sees and embraces them all together. 
Again, Melchisedek called the most bigh 
Greek expression for most high” here, 
Hebraism, and not understood superlative. 
The expression means priest God the high place,” 
i.e. God the heaven (comp. Matt.6:9; and so, 
fact, the true God, opposed the gods earth and 
nature just Dan. 2:28, 45; Neh. 2:4, the expression, 
God heaven,” used contrast with the heathen gods. 
The meaning God,” here, differs from the Israelitish 
sense Jehovah.” Melchisedek nearly defines when 
blesses Abraham the name “the most high God, Pos- 
sessor heaven and earth.” not the covenant God 
peculiar revelation, but the God universal natural 
revelation, whom Melchisedek serves. Hence, blessing 
Abraham, tenders him bread and wine, the simple gifts 
nature. His priesthood the original one creation and 
nature, before heathenism entirely defaced them. 
dek’s history opposed any perversion nature-revela- 
tion into nature-worship. Hence, not without design, does 
our author quote the words: “who met Abraham returning 
from the slaughter the kings,” from Genesis, where they 


Hist. Covenant, (2nd ed.), 172 seq. Melchisedek’s history here 
clearly given. 
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stand spoken the king Sodom. This king, beside 
the form Melchisedek, like dark leaf from 
the black realm heathendom. Salem and Sodom are op- 
posites, like Babel and the later Jerusalem. The king 
Sodom would give Abraham the goods his city, now 
recaptured. But Abraham gave back all, declaring that 
would not take thread even shoe-latchet, which be- 
longed the heathen king. But gladly consents 
refreshed Melchisedek’s bread and wine, and receives his 
blessing. Abraham’s different course, the two cases, re- 
veals his relation Melchisedek. nothing from one 
king, takes bodily and spiritual gifts from the other. And 
how different the paying tithe one, from the course 
toward the other. patriarch refuses all connection with 
the profane king, but even subordinates himself the holy 
priest-king. 

the old simple account, the author, gives the 
spiritual meaning and application. does not proceed 
arbitrary, trifling, Rabbinical way; but the Spirit, 
him, shows what the mind the Spirit the Mosaic ac- 
count. have here one those numerous cases where 
writers, that they see the deeper divine thought pervading 
it. From this truly spiritual apprehension the sacred 
record, there indeed for us, uninspired men, but step 
ingenious trifling. Witness the Epistle Barnabas. 

Melchisedek now first called righteousness.” 
The old names scripture are full meaning. When 
first given, they corresponded with some real The 
name Melchisedek answered such fact the case 
the kings Jerusalem. our priest-king had its full 
inner meaning. proves that, while, all around, heathenism 
spread out its darkness and horror, there was still the light 
God’s pure service Jerusalem. The name consists with 
the fact his being priest God. For the righteousness 
attributed the king must that God. Pious antiquity 
knows other. true priest God, ruled with 
righteous sceptre, and diffused righteousness among his 
people. 
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But righteousness prevailing among people, there the 
attendant blessing peace. For “the work righteous- 
ness peace, and the effect righteousness rest and se- 
curity forever” (Isaiah). Therefore the kings gave the 
name Salem, their city, thus indicating 
the peaceful prosperity which should attend their righteous- 
ness from God. the first Jerusalem, which 
know nothing except from its king. But knowing the little 
do, are able the better comprehend how David, in- 
spired with this picture righteousness and peace, should 
feel compelled compare Messiah with 
ready the primitive time, before Abraham was called, 
there was Jerusalem, where the true God 
served, where righteousness and peace kissed each other. 
The same which became the centre other revelation, was 
also the last bright spot under the primitive revelation. Je- 
rusalem was oasis the waste heathendom. re- 
sembled the garden tradition, found some bald, deso- 
late, snow-decked mountain. its light comes 
were through the merest fissure, yet Abraham must 
have known the character city and king, else would 
not have bowed profoundly and with little ado, before 
Melchisedek. The king righteousness and his city 
peace represent, thus, the primitive religion, and the original 
close relation God and man, before was wholly spoiled 
heathenism. Abel, Enoch, Noah, and Shem represent 
hesame. were instances the original child-relation 
man God, which bears, itself, eternal life. 
And who priest this condition union with God, 
priest forever. The Jerusalem Melchisedek not the 
later one, bowed under the yoke the law, gendered unto 
bondage, but one altogether free and the filial relation 
God. Hence pointed away the upper Jerusalem, just 
the promise, founded filial belief, pointed beyond the 
law the gospel fulfilment. this way Melchisedek 
type Christ. the king Salem, notwithstanding 
his piety, was unable stay the tide heathenish apos- 
and hence God chose Abraham and brought the 
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legal scheme, afterwards offer the world the privi- 
lege sons. But the way the law was account 
the hardness the heart, for from the beginning 
so; and, before this way, the believing fathers entered intoa 
better relation God than could possibly have come the 
laborious process the law. From this, proceed find 
definite meaning for the negative expressions the third 
verse. 

Both old and new interpreters are generally agreed re- 
specting the explanation the words: without father, with- 
out mother, without genealogy.” The last adjunct, which 
mentions that scripture gives genealogy the descent 
Melchisedek, explains the two first. author would not 
say that the priest had parents, but only that scripture 
does not name them; and this silence significant. 
holy scripture would mean something its very silence” 
not the objective fact, which the author uses, 
but the peculiar account the This takes the 
sense which the Hebrews themselves, their inclination 
the Levitical worship, would treat it, and confutes them 
it. the whole epistle, keeps close the 
track scripture. What Genesis does not say, and the 
Psalm says, decides his course the present 
which gives key the definition his expressions. 
According our author, then, have before one whom 
the names priest,” whom the name first applied, 
who does not belong the stock Levi, upon whose ori- 
gin, fact, the scripture lays little stress not give 
But with priests under the law, important was 
the matter descent, that under Nehemiah, such found 
not their register, were débarred from the priesthood. The 
itself thus recognizes priesthood before and superior 
the law, not grounded fleshly ordinance, but resting 
the free person and his spiritual belief. How like flash 
lightning must this fact break upon the Judaistic views 
his are reminded Jesus, the parable, 
placing the Samaritan above the priests and Levites, and 
Paul, Romans, grounding the filial relation God the 
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spiritual nature the promise grace and faith, and not 
any fleshly descent from Abraham. Compare also Matt. 
The same kind weapons are borne against 
the Hebrews now falling away from faith, had every- 
where been used against faithless Judaism. Against those 
who might again boast, have Abraham for our father,’ 
the would hold, the one without father, whom the 
itself had praised and placed abeve Abraham par- 
allel with Messiah. 

The next expression, having neither beginning days 
nor end life,” another negative one and explained 
also, like the preceding, from the silence scripture, the 
unrecorded genealogy. The priest-king not only outside 
the holy seed Abraham and Levi, but scripture reckons 
him not even the series the earlier patriarchs whose 
birth and death are given account being the Messia- 
nic line descent. Melchisedek belonged, indeed, the 
Coryphei the primitive but while they and the 
Israelitish patriarchs had their birth and death scrupulously 
given having significance the unfolding God’s king- 
dom, while the case most, nothing else noted but this, 
our priest’s case there not word this, and stress 
laid alone his spirit and relation God. Thus like 
whom Paul has applied the words: know 
not Christ after the flesh; and know, fact, one any 
longer after the flesh.” 

pass the next clause. Its logical relation what 
precedes, may thus possesses 
none the advantages fleshly descent, and yet 
this very account put, placed, like the Son God. 
say put like,” and embrace two meanings. (1) “like,” 
“made and (2) “likened,” “compared.” 
has, all means, the first sense. Melchisedek put 
down the Mosaic account, that one sees that God would 
here bring forward one like his Son, and pointing typically 
way silent concerning him, make him like the Son 
God. the latter came forth from the hidden depths 
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eternity and returns thither most mysterious way 
3:16), does Melchisedek come forth from his conceal- 
ment and fall back again, leaving his origin and end mys- 
tery. But the verb does not mean simply made like,” 
point fact, but also recognized such the view 
another, hence Melchisedek made like Christ 
the facts history, and likened him the declara- 
tion God’s word. compared with Christ the 
Psalm. our author thinks partly the declaration 
the Psalm, shown the closing words the verse. 
the Melchisedek and Christ are mutually compared 
but the author thinks only the comparison the former 
the latter. This need not lead suppose, with Ben- 
gel, Bleek, and Stier, that the writer the Hebrews carries 
his mind back the eternal Logos, who Archetype 
older than Melchisedek. For with the eternal Logos, 
such, Melchisedek has nothing common; but rather with 
the incarnate Logos. And, besides, the Son God,” 
our passage and the entire epistle, not the ante-temporal 
Logos, but the eternal Son his historical manifestation 
Messiah. here purposely named God’s Son, and not 
Christ Jesus, because, while his fleshly nature recog- 
nized, regarded more the side his divine dignity, 
the light being, after all, superior flesh; as, the 
case Melchisedek, his earthly condition, though real, does 
not come much into view his relation God, his 
righteousness, his peace, and his royal priesthood. 

The predicate, abideth priest continually,” finally fol- 
lows. The words are taken from the only 
ever” (5:6; 6:20). Butit entirely synonymous with the 
other, the reference 10: shows, and the verb 
abideth” requires. The epistle refers directly Melchise- 
dek what the Psalm predicated Messiah; but this 
account the words, after the order Melchisedek,” ap- 
pended the most natural find, the com- 
parison, not only the priesthood each compared, but also 
the eternity that priesthood. Christ not only priest, 
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but priest forever, after the order Melchisedek. Thus 
that, some sense, eternal priesthood ascribed the 
king Salem. How can this be, the difficult question, 
which are expected reply. have already indi- 
cated our view what has but consideration 
will make the answer plainer. 

this verse Melchisedek is, striking manner, set 
over against the Levitical priests. They are men;” 
But has also died; for the word lives can 
more exclude him from death, than the words endless 
life,” v.16, Christ. How then can opposed 
the legal priests? Let see. The Levitical priests are 
appointed only accordance with the prescription car- 
nal commandment, which does not reach beyond the region 
temporal death. priesthood depends descent, 
not serving the living God spirit and truth. They 
are carnal, and not living and life-giving fellowship 
God. least, this latter unessential. The law does not 
and cannot require it. the other hand, know 
Melchisedek was priest living power, the very nature 
his holy, spiritual character. According Genesis, all the 
stress falls his spiritual and not his natural life. The 
carnal life perishes, but the spirit life because righteous- 
ness. stood the living, filial relation God, similar 
believers under the new covenant. the same with 
him with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob Matt. 31, 32, 
who are “living,” because God calls himself their God. 
who serves the living God truth, fellowship de- 
livering him from death. Thus Rom. eternal 
glory given those who good believing patience. 
Heb. amply shown that the ante-Christian 
believers were strangers and foreigners this life, and 
their true nature belonged the heavenly fatherland, where 
who not ashamed call them their God, hath pre- 
pared them city with foundations and hence eternal. 
Thus the difference between the dying Levites and the liv- 
ing Melchisedek the same that between dead works,” 
under the law, and the “service the living God,” 
under grace. 
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nal priesthood. priest virtue his relation 
God, his life God, and his service God. But this rela- 
tion, life, and service are eternal. eternal 
priest. his priesthood inseparable from, and rests en- 
tirely his spiritual service. belongs those 
and priests” who are before the throne God, and serve 
him night and day his temple; that the designation 
“kings and priests,” found Revelation, can explained 
our passage Hebrews, just well the references 
many points contact between our Epistle and the Apoca- 
lypse. designation seems transferable from type 
Antitype, and all believers under the new covenant. 
The idea expiating sin belongs little the heavenly 
priesthood the universal priesthood familiar us. 
the priesthood consisting the holy, free approach 
the soul God, the service God the evangelical 
The same implied the representation, every- 
where, concerning Melchisedek. not word said, 
anywhere, atonement this priest; and glance 
the parallel between Christ and Melchisedek, Heb. 
11— 22, will show that has respect their personal char- 
acter, and not all work expiation, which first comes 
into notice succeeding chapters. Aaron, with all his 
shedding blood, typifies the atoning Saviour, while Mel- 
chisedek typifies Christ’s life and power God and 
thereby wrought out his eternal priesthood and kingly 
office 

Melchisedek thus eternal priest other sense than 
are all glorified spirits. That this view not foreign our 
epistle, although naturally not developed our chapter, 
easily shown, already suggested. Compare 9:14; 10: 
19; 12: 28; See, too, 8:5; 9:6. But the evan- 


Compare remarks Auberlen’s work the Prophet Daniel and the Reve- 
John, German edition, 338 seq. translation the work pub- 
lished Warren Draper, Andover, and favorably noticed Bib. Sac., Vol 
643. 
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gelical priesthood eternal its representatives par- 
take eternal inheritance the city God. Mel- 
chisedek exercises eternally his priesthood the heavenly, 
archetypal Jerusalem, whose freeness and peace his 
earthly Salem was happy type. 


the Special Advantage this Explanation. 


instance our view find the writings Mar- 
cus Eremita, Egyptian monk, who lived about 
400. suggests that the words continually,” 
“forever,” are uttered the same sense concerning Mel- 
chisedek they might the case all the holy ones, 
Isaiah and the apostles. These not only abide contin- 
ually the silence scripture, but they remain forever 

Since the time this monk, this view appears have 
found other friends. The succeeding exegetes fall into 
the two classes above indicated. what the position 
our view holds the explanations these two 
What the advantage our own explanation? re- 
mark that obviates those insurmountable difficulties which 
appear not only the nature the case itself, but the 
records concerned, soon Bleek’s view, that Melchisedek 
was supernatural being, for once entertained. agrees 
with the commonly received opinion from Theophylact 
Ebrard, the chief point, that Melchisedek was holy man 
like those noted the 11th Hebrews, and also ex- 
plaining the negative attributes given the priest-king 
silence scripture. But diverges from the prevalent 
interpretation seeking explain the ascription eternal 
life and priesthood from altogether different point 
view. explain this also from the silence Genesis 
would not only seem artificial and forced, but would not 
allow such direct reference the Psalm the disputed 
passages plainly have. would refer back Genesis 
and the Psalm each their own. recognize what real 
well what merely represented. agreeing 

XVI. No. 63. 
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with Bleek, that the prevailing exposition goes over the diffi- 
culties without really solving them, the same time 
not seek mend the matter most impracticable 
assumption miraculous existence, but taking deep 
spiritual view the character Melchisedek harmony 
with the circle ideas peculiar the Paul, and 
our epistle. 

favor our view that provides connecting 
link between the negative predicates drawn from Genesis, 
and the positive ones drawn from the Psalm. One might 
say that the expression “having neither beginning days 
nor end life,” like the one “it being witnessed that 
lives,” that are not allowed explain them from dif- 
ferent points scripture. reply submit that, accord- 
ing the obvious the case, denied 
one, the first expression made from regard the silence 
Genesis, while the latter, with its word witnessed,” 
points back just plainly the word “forever” the 
Psalm. all events the sources the two expressions 
are different. regards their meaning, not deny 
the likeness. have recognized our view. But 
Genesis does not lay all stress upon the earthly life the 
priest, but more especially upon his spiritual and the 
Psalm may point him one who lives eternally. Thus 
allow the natural reference the predicates, while the 
same time find the bond connection between them. 
The only question which can raised is, whether our epistle 
does not then put too much into the reply, 
have only unfold and sum some points already indi- 
cated. was remarked that grammatically most 
refer the word forever” the Melchis- 
that David would regard him eternal priest. 
But how came this? 

The 110th Psalm the fruit one the most con- 
secrated hours David’s life. Never did speak more 
truly the Spirit. Never did take deeper 
into the nature and course, past and future, the kingdom 
God. beheld his great Successor about sit 
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upon the divine throne Israel such manner as, fill 
all the deficiencies which had pertained himself 
his rule. him the kingdom Israel would find its con- 
summation. could not the case David, 
himself confesses. Dwelling fact the neighborhood 
God’s house, yet could not enter priest into the holy 
place. his people, would excluded. And, be- 
sides, the tumults his reign must have sorely reminded 
him that the people were far from being kingdom 
priests, holy people, willing yield Jehovah and his 
Anointed. But the king could become priest the deep 
sense suggested David’s mind the Spirit (Ps. 40: 
10; Heb. 10: 5—10), then the people also would become 
priestly people, willing offering holy ornaments. Mes- 
siah’s reign both things are realized, the holy willingness 
the people, and the confirming one, otherwise called King, 
Priest Jehovah. Then comes victory over all enemies. 
When the perfect Priest-king once begins his authority 
earth, all the enemies God’s kingdom must become hum- 
bled. Compare course thought throughout the Psalm. 

Then with the Priest-king’s advent should inaugurated 
new order things. was impossible under the old 
covenant, the king’s and priest’s offices would now united 
one person. But this union would not merely out- 
ward; answers something deep the inner nature. 
David the Spirit saw all this. saw the character 
which Messiah would appear; that would not like the 
bearers office, but one whom all which was sep- 
arated under the old order would inwardly associated. 
There could other priesthood and kingship, and 
more Messiahs. Christ is, absolutely, for every 
and all time. Complete advocate men before God, 
and representative God humanity, the eter- 
nal Priest-king, whose exalted person the entire operation 
God the world finds its fulfilment. 

Now this discovery such glorious character come, 
was made all the clearer David the Holy Spirit’s 


bringing before his vision representation from the past, 


which its mysterious exaltation was adapted, other 
was, shadow forth the Messiah. the order, 
with its divided and ever-changing offices, was yield be- 
fore the coming King and Priest Zion, already had the 
same order bowed Melchisedek, the person Abra- 
ham. Precisely the fact friend God, the pos- 
sessor the promise, the father holy people, his own 
accord humbled himself before Melchisedek, lends the latter 
peculiar excellence the eyes all the enlightened and 
pious. For how would the patriarch, having glimpse 
faith and the Spirit, allow himself blessed man, 
give him the tithe, and recognize him this twofold way 
priest God, unless were such very truth. Outward 
authority the priest-king possessed ‘in respect above 
patriarchal race, without qualification for 
the theocratic offices, his authority rests the eternity- 
stamp his appearance, his holy, majestic personality. 
Thus stands there, great and sublime. spreads out 
his hands over Abraham, blessing him and the future Israel, 
while the patriarch willingly gives back the tenth. one 
day would Messiah bless his people, while they would be- 
come free will-offering the beauty 
chisedek towers above Abraham, and Messiah above Israel, 
virtue his own holy Person. These truths the Holy 
Spirit would excite David’s mind, there came before 
his eye the wonderful picture the past, astonishingly 
rich even its minor features. 

And now will wonder more that the singer 
saw Melchisedek eternal priest. The priestly 
dignity grounded entirely the personal. Office and 
person stood harmonious unity, such spiritual life ever 
insures, whether Christ all true was but the 
outflow and expression the other. And should be, 
since the priestly office concerns the deepest relations 
man his God. whatever extent Melchisedek should 
cease would cease priest. True priesthood 
life, and true priesthood. not perversion 
idea priest, but only applying its deepest 
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sense, the Spirit God gives David assured 
himself even, that, because God is. with him, death has 
power over him, and his way leads fulness joy and 
eternal pleasures before the face God, From the 
consciousness life, flowing from fellowship with God, and 
pervading his whole being and thought, Abraham also be- 
lieved awakening from the dead, while the same 
manner the believers generally hoped for eternal re- 
ward the heavenly city the living God. 

Thus are well assured that the author the 
the Hebrews does violence the sense the Old Tes- 
tament; but only unfolds for the first time its full 
depth, with that apostolic exegesis which Paul characterizes 
like hard saying, will better and better 
our theology. 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE AND OPINIONS JOHN MILTON. 


REV. BARBER, WILLISTON, VT. 


More biographies have been written John Milton than 
any other man that has lived modern times; more 
perhaps than any other man that has ever lived. Mr. 
Reed, 1841, enumerated less than twenty-five. Three 
are known the author have appeared since. 
biographies are tinctured with every variety and shade 
opinion, poetical, political, moral, and theological. They 
have, Mr. Reed says, “issued from the pens poets, 
antiquaries, divines, scholars, painters, from: 
and Dissenters, from Infidels, from the 
ened Aristocrat, the Whig, and the 

Besides the biographers there have hosts 

47* 


and commentators, diverse character and fitness for 
their work possible for men be. They have left 
truth, not all difficult find something gratify 
every variety taste, and confirm every diversity opinion. 


“Tf would set himself down,” says Arch-Deacon Blackburne, 
Hollis’s Memoirs, devise one the highest entertainments his imagin- 
ation could furnish, could not succeed better, was man genius 
and judgment, than exhibiting conversation between Shakspeare and 
Milton, the shades, the operations their several critics and com- 
mentators. What infinite pleasantry would arise from their several obser- 
vations! Shakspeare would appear mangeld condition Deiphobus 
Milton’s wounds might perhaps counted 


Bis sex thoraca petitum 
Perfossumque locis, 


would amount ten times the number those Mezentius.” 


Memoirs, vol. II., p.532, 4to. Lond. 1780.] 


not our purpose criticise the critics, clear the 
contradictions the commentators. shall only 
far show how some the erroneous opinions that 
are now entertained concerning Milton, have come pre- 
vail, and bring out what Milton himself held some 
ularly the doctrines the Trinity, and the Persons the 
Godhead. doing this are compelled dissent. 
from, and convict error, any the great and good men, who 
real affection and veneration Milton, have endeavored 
hold him for the world’s admiration, this sincerely 
regret. could find pleasure,” use the fine figure 
Dr. Channing, “in sacrificing one great name the 
manes another.” Nor wish thought vain 
“to stretch the tiptoe height our small stature 
strike blow lofty names.” deem due however 
Milton, and truth, vindicate, possible, his name and 
memory from any aspersions that accident, haste, hate, 
imperfect knowledge, may have thrown upon him. 

Religiosissimi says the historian Sallust, 
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describing the character the early Romans. Without 
flattery abatement, this characterizes John Milton. 
indeed the most religious Solemnity and 
sanctity thoroughly permeate and pervade his very 
They are the sub-stratum his character, cropping out con- 
tinually the bold prominences his thought and feeling, 
and his words and deeds. These all come from reli- 
gious depths, and naturally flow out religious channels. 
More than any other man, John Milton makes upon the 
impression one who all the time conscious the Di- 
vine presence, and under the powers the world come. 
His conduct everywhere the sanctity vow. 
might expect them, when consider the depth and clear- 
ness his mind, his control language, giving him unlim- 
ited power expression, his religious opinions are clearly 
conceived, firmly held, precisely and broadly stated. They 
are seen too wherever Milton seen, because they belong 
the man. They are the man. They peer out from all 
his works poetry and from his controversial writ- 
ings, from his political treatises, from his histories, state pa- 
pers, tracts, and letters, well his strictly doctrinal and 
devotional works. References without number might 
made verify this statement. Thus his Reformation 
England,” Prelatical Episcopacy,” Animadversions upon 
Rem. Defence,” and less the History Great Brit- 
ain,” well Paradise Lost,” can easily learned 
how held the doctrine the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit; how regarded worship, especially the 
chief part it, prayer and praise. Also Areopagitica,” 
Doctrine and Discipline Divorce,” Likeliest Way 
Remove Hirelings out the Church,” not difficult 
ascertain the reverence Milton paid the Holy Scriptures, the 
Sabbath, the Church, and what thought Creation and 
Providence, the primitive state man, sin, freedom, pre- 
destination, and necessity, and generally the doctrines 
the Christian religion. Religion was Milton’s imperial 
theme. was the controlling and harmonizing idea his 
life. 


4 
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impressive hear the boy Milton,” says the lamented Reed, “in 
his early verses, pleading with his father that poetry holy thing; and 
again, hear him the prime manhood, amid the stern words one 
his controversial publications, announcing that the great achievements 
poetry must rest devout prayer that Eternal Spirit who can enrich 
with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out His seraphim with the 
hallowed fire his altar, touch and purify the lips whom pleases.” 


There doubtless the case Milton, that 
other great minds, there ever must where there any 
intellectual and moral growth, progress opinion towards 
completion and perfection, that what held and said to- 
day not always harmonious, much less equal depth and 
extent understanding and meaning with what was held 
and said yesterday, shall held and said next year, 
the end the next quarter century. Opinion Mil- 
ton, and especially his youth, what most justly says 
the good man, “only knowledge the growth.” 
Milton’s works large, then, and particularly those that 
gave birth the fulness his development, are the works 
that must have most weight the search have under- 
taken. must lay fast hold those opinions which 
Milton himself would wish known and judged. These 
are not the opinions his youth and school-boy days, cor- 
rect many these were, but the writer Areopag- 


the latter what “the pang and the throe are the living 
taking the opinions youth equal those 
manhood and old age, and much more preponderating 
over them, match the boy against the man, 
the maxim, that wisdom dwells with age, and experience 
with gray hairs. 


The Discovery Theological Treatise,— The 
Christian Doctrine: Knowledge among his Contem- 
poraries. 


the year our Lord 1823, there was discovered, the 
State Paper Office Great Britain, theological treatise, 
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manuscript, written Latin, and professing the 
work John Milton, but diverse sentiment and style from 
all that had hitherto been known his. 

seems have been known some the contemporaries 
and friends our author, that engaged the compila- 
tion theological work. least Anthony Wood, who 
was the first write and publish any account Milton 
that has come down us, mentions such work. the 
Fasti Oxonienses, published 1691, seventeen years after 
Milton’s decease, Wood gives brief but connected narra- 
tive Milton’s life and works. facts embodied this 
narrative, Wood does not pretend give from personal ac- 
quaintance with Milton, but the authority friend, 
who, says, “was well acquainted with Milton, and had 
from him, and from his relatives after his death, most this 
account his life and writings following,” e., the life and 
writings which Wood mentions the Theological Treatise. 

The name the friend Wood does not give. Biogra- 
phers Milton, however, say this friend was John Aubrey, 
the antiquarian. made Collections for the Life Mil- 
ton” 1681, and left them They further 
say that Wood was allowed the use these Collections 
when compiled his account Milton the Fasti Oxon. 
above referred to. (See Godwin’s Lives Edward and John 
Philips, pp. 274, Lond., 1815. Memoirs, 
vol. 238. Warton Hol. Mem., II. 542: 4to., 
Lond. 1780. Life Milton, his Edit. the Poet. 
Works, vol. 12mo., Lond. 1826, 

Edward Philips, also, Milton’s nephew and pupil, his 
life Milton, 1694, speaks definitely theological 
work, which the pupils Milton, among the number, 
were required, their master’s dictation, write, part 
their Sunday’s Work. (Philips’s Life Milton, God- 
win’s Lives, 363.) 


These Collections were preserved MS. the Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford, till 1815, when they were printed William Godwin, connection with 
his Lives Edward and John Philips. The author has copy 
Lives with Aubrey’s Collections. 
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Aubrey and Philips are the only friends and biographers 
Milton, far can discover, that speak from any- 
thing like personal knowledge Milton’s Theological 
tise. regard Aubrey, there reason doubt, 
shall show, whether had any other than hearsay knowl- 
edge this rather there reason believe that 
knew nothing reliable about it. 

Toland, the next Milton’s biographers, and after him 
Newton, Symmons, Todd, Mitford, Bridges, Keightley, and 
others, refer the Theological Treatise; but evident 
from the manner their reference, that they had other 
knowledge than what they gained from Aubrey and 
Wood, and refer only the authority these 
biographers. 

Toland’s reference these words: wrote likewise 
System Divinity, but whether intended for public view, 
collected merely for his own use, cannot determine.” 


(Toland’s Life John Milton, 136: 12mo., Lond. 1699 
and 1761.) Newton, his reference the work, gives 
Toland authority. (See Newton’s Life Milton his 
Edition Paradise Lost, vol. 54: Lond. 1754.) 
Symmons gives Wood authority. (See Symmons’s Life 
Milton, his Edition the Prose Works, vol. VII., 
500: Lond. 1806.) gives Aubrey and Wood. (See 
Todd’s Life Milton, his edition the Poetical Works, 
vol. 293: 3rd Ed., Lond. 1826.) Mitford refers 
and, Wood. (Mitford’s Life Milton his edi- 
tion the Poetical Works, vol. 96: 8vo., Boston, 1845.) 

Aubrey and Philips are the only authorities have con- 
cerning the Theological Treatise question. Their ac- 
counts are contradictory. Which credited shall 
see hereafter. 


Ignorance Milton’s Contemporaries and Early Biographers, 
his Theological Work. 


The early biographers our author inform that en- 
tered upon the composition theological work. This 
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about all they seem have known it. least, 
about all that can from them concerning it. 
None them inform the specific character this 
work, its object, whether was intended for public, 
only for private use. 

Toland, with all his advantages for finding out these 
things, and they were not few,— for besides the collections 
Aubrey, the Life Philips, and that Wood, Toland 
had access both Milton’s works the original manu- 
scripts, and Milton’s nearest relatives and 
his Introduction his Life Milton, says: 


The amplest part materials had from his own books, where, 
constrained the diffamations his enemies, often gives account 
himself. learnt some particulars from person that had bin once his 
amanuensis, which were confirm’d his daughter now dwelling 
London, and letter written desire from his last wife, who 
still alive. perused the papers one his learnt what 
could discourse with the other; and lastly consulted such his acquaint- 
ance as, after the best inquiry, was able discover.” Toland’s Life 
Milton, and 12mo. Lond. 1699 and 1761. 


With all these advantages and pains, Toland says 
Milton’s System Divinity, calls it, whether was 
intended for public view, collected merely for his own use, 
cannot determine.” 136. 

Besides the lack reliable information, Milton’s early 
biographers, concerning the time, character, and ob- 
ject his theological work, there the same lack concern- 
ing bore, and even the language which was 
written. Aubrey, and Wood after him, call “Idea Theo- 
(See Aubrey’s Collections, Godwin’s Lives, 
348. 4to. Lond. 1815. Also, Fasti Oxon. Vol. 266. 


ton’s Prose Works. This did 1698. his Life Milton, prefixed 
this edition the Prose Works, Toland gives complete Catalogue them, 
and shows slight acquaintance with both their matter and spirit. 
Life,” Godwin, “is upon the whole perhaps the biographical monument 
most unison with its subject, that has yet been erected the memory Mil- 
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have been error.” Certainly “Idea not 
the title the work now bears. Doctrina Chris- 
tiana Sacris Duntaxat Libris Petita, Disquisitionum Libri 
Duo Posthumi.” This title however believed, both 
and Mitford, good grounds think, have been 
added the work after Milton’s death, those into whose 
hands the manuscript fell. (See Todd’s Life Milton, Vol. 
xevii. Boston, 1845.) 

the language which the work was written, Dr. Sum- 
ner remarks 


“Tt observable that neither Wood, nor any the subsequent biogra- 
phers Milton, have mentioned the language which his theological trea- 
tise was written. prefix learned title English composition, 
would consistent with Milton’s own practice, well with the pre- 
vailing taste his age, that the circumstance Aubrey’s ascribing 
Latin name affords certain proof that the work itself was originally writ- 
ten that language.”— Preliminary Observations Dr. Sumner’s Transla- 
tion Christian Doctrine Milton’s Prose Works. Vol. vii. Bohn’s 
Edit. Lond. 1853. 


have thought fitting state these facts, show how 
little dependence can placed upon the statements Mil- 
ton’s early biographers concerning his theological work. 
They are, indeed, good authority that such work was un- 
dertaken John Milton; but the time when was be- 
gun, and completed, and the character and object the 
work, they tell very little that reliable. inform 
that was, last, the hands Cyriac Discove- 
ries since 1823, the time when the work was found, trace 
into the hands Daniel Skinner, and show that began 
correspondence with Daniel Elzevir Amsterdam, for the 
purpose publishing it, and actually sent the work, 
manuscript, Elzevir for this account 
the heresy contained the work, refused publish 
whereupon Skinner took away the manuscript. (See 
Life, Vol. 296-7; also, Bohn’s Edit. Milt. Prose 
Works. Vol. IV. xevi.) 

Notwithstanding the omissions and uncertainties Mil- 
ton’s early biographers concerning his theological work, 
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there now doubt but that John Milton composed 
theological treatise, and that the Christian Doctrine, found 
1823, and translated Dr. Sumner, this treatise. 


Whenwas Milton’s Theological Work, The Christian Doctrine, 
Dr. Sumner’s Statement and his Authorities, 
Anthony Wood and John Aubrey. 


the settlement this question all depends, because 
Christian Doctrine” not only its style different, 
but maintains opinions, and advocates doctrines, directly 
contradictory those that are found all Milton’s other 
works, the time whose composition known. Was the 
Christian Doctrine compiled the fulness Milton’s devel- 
opment, that exhibits his opinions matured and set- 
his youth, that exhibits the same the 
process inquiry and growth only? which would Mil- 
ton himself wish known and judged, the opinions and 
sentiments the Christian Doctrine, those found all 
the other his great works, extending through period 
more than third century 

The general impression, among certain class writers 
and readers, that have only cursorily examined the question 
the Christian Doctrine, is, believe, this: that one 
Milton’s last works, and intended posthumous. 

The impression that the Christian Doctrine was intended 
posthumous publication, arises probably from two 
facts. was not published until after the author’s 
death; 2d, and chiefly, from the title the manuscript bore 
when found 1823. (See the title above given.) This the 
ground which Dr. Sumner, the translator the Chris- 
tian Doctrine, bases his conclusion. 


appears from the title,” says (Preliminary Observations, xi.), 
“that the work was originally intended posthumous publication.” 
And goes give reasons, conjectures rather, for this The 
reproaches which its author had been exposed consequence 
opinions contained his early controversial writings, may have induced 
him avoid attracting the notice the public, during the ascendency 
his political opponents, frank avowal his religious sentiments.” 
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But judge all who know John Milton, such supposi- 
tion not contradictory the whole spirit 
the man. When did shrink from openly and boldly de- 
claring his opinions, fearlessly advocating what held 
truth? Yea, when did manifest any prudence self- 
regard this Such conclusion unworthy his 
able Dr. Sumner himself, another part his 
Preliminary Observations, refutes it. Having added what 
have just quoted, follows: that “high-church prin- 
ciples were the zenith the time 
would have been the height imprudence,” not inconsis- 
tent with the “safety the author,” have provoked, 
publishing his opinions, the animosity that party the 
state whose lenity already owed his life and fortune, 
says: 


But all the charges which private political prejudice has created 
against the author, that being time-server,” according the reproach 
Warburton, seems have been the least deserved. ‘The honesty his 
sentiments vindicated the boldness with which uni- 
formly expressed them times when freedom speech was more than or- 
dinarily dangerous, well as. his consistent exposure what con- 
ceived erroneous, whether advocated his own friends his op- 
ponents. Thus, discovering that ‘new presbyter was but old priest 
writ large,’ resisted the encroachments the Presbyterians reso- 
lutely had before contributed overthrow Prelacy and were 
necessary, his political independence might less successfully vindi- 
cated adducing the spirited language which addressed Cromwell, 
the plenitude his power.” 


this connection, too, show Milton’s independence 
and fearlessness, Dr. Sumner points his while 
abroad, the papal dominions, when, says, Milton was 
little pains moderate his zeal for the reformed reli- 
gion, exposed insult and personal danger con- 
sequence his known principles.” (Id. xxv. and xxvi.) 

Besides the violence that Dr. Sumner’s conjecture does 
the character Milton, there good reason believe, 
Todd and Mitford say, that the title which Dr. Sumner re- 
fers the ground his conjecture, not original, but 
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added those into whose hands the manuscript fell after 
Milton’s decease. 

All that can gleaned from the Dedication goes show, 
that Milton expected the work would published, and pub- 
lished his life-time. writes just intended 
make public once. After having stated his personal 
and individual reasons for undertaking it, says 


communicate the result inquiries the world large if, 
God witness, with friendly and benignant feeling towards 
mankind, that readily give wide circulation possible what esteem 
best and richest possession, hope meet with candid reception from 
all parties, and that none, least, will take unjust offence, even though 
many things should brought light which will once seen differ 
from certain received opinions. earnestly beseech all lovers truth not 
cry out that the church thrown into confusion that freedom dis- 
cussion and inquiry which granted the schools, and ought certainly 
refused believer, since are ordered ‘to prove all things,’ and 
since the daily progress the light truth productive far less disturb- 
ance the church, than illumination and edification. Nor see how 
the church can more disturbed the investigation truth, than were 
the Gentiles the first promulgation the gospel; since, far from 
recommending imposing anything own authority, ismy particu- 
lar advice that every one should suspend his opinion whatever points 
may not feel himself fully satisfied, till the evidence scripture prevail, 
and persuade his reason into assent and faith. Concealment not ob- 
ject; the learned that address myself, thought that the 
learned are not the best umpires and judges such things, should least 
wish submit opinions men mature and manly understanding, 
possessing thorough knowledge the doctrines the gospel; whose 
judgments should rely with far more confidence, than those novices 
these matters. And whereas the greater part those who have written 
most largely these subjects, have been wont fill whole pages with ex- 
planations their own opinions, thrusting into the margin the texts sup- 
port their doctrine with summary reference the chapter and verse, 
have chosen, the contrary, fill pages, even redundance, with 
quotations from scripture, that so, little space possible might left for 
own words, even when they arise from the context revelation itself. 

has also been object make appear from the shall 
found have advanced, whether new old, how much consequence 
the Christian religion the liberty not only winnowing and sifting 
every doctrine, but also thinking, and even writing respecting it, ac- 
cording our individual faith and persuasion inference which will 
stronger proportion the weight and importance those opinions, 


rather proportion the authority scripture, the abundant testi- 
mony which they rest. Without this liberty there neither religion nor 
gospel, force alone prevails, which disgraceful for the Christian 
religion supported. Without this liberty are still enslaved; not, 
indeed, formerly, under the divine law, but, what worst all, under 
the law man; or, speak more truly, under barbarous tyranny. But 
not expect from candid and judicious readers, conduct unworthy 
that, like certain unjust and foolish men, they should stamp 
with the invidious name heretic, heresy, whatever appears them 
differ from the received opinions, without trying the doctrine compar- 
ison with scripture testimonies.” (Milton’s Prose Works, Vol. IV., pp. 
4—7. H.G. Bohn’s Edition, London, 1853. See also the remainder 
the Dedication. See too The Reason Church Government, etc. Id. 
Vol. and Treatise Civil Power Ecclesiastical Causes. Id. 
528, for similar passages.) 


All this makes quite clear that Milton was not re- 
strained from publishing his theological work, Dr. Sum- 
ner supposes, but that intended give the 
his own lifetime. should fear give such work 
esteemed this be,—his “best and richest posses- 
sion,’ —in the very words scripture too for the most 
part, the public while was Concealment,” 
expressly says, “is not object;” but that his opinions 
might brought the test scripture others well 
himself. Does not all along manifest readiness and 
desire change and retract his opinions, provided they can 
shown contradictory the word God? But 
this desire could only met the publication these 
opinions his lifetime, and the discussion which ex- 
pected they would call out. could have effect him 
after his death. had confidence not only his own 
opinions, but the that the “men mature and 
manly understanding,” which submitted them, would 
form concerning them. expected they would 
with candid reception,” and judiciously considered. 
Why then should fear? 

well known, too, that Milton published all his other 
works, many which were obnoxious the prevailing 
that time, and much endangering their 
author this, they came from his hand. scattered 
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abroad his thoughts while they were hot and hissing. 
left posthumous treatises besides this. Why should 
make this, his best and richest,” exception 

From Milton’s own testimony, then, the Dedication 
Christian Doctrine, and from his general practice, doubt 
not intended “communicate the results his inquiries 
the world large” during his life, and the time 
wrote them. Nor can well understand how failed 
this, the supposition that, having written, 
soon changed his views those points which the Chris- 
tian Doctrine from his other works, and from the com- 
monly received opinions that and the present time. 
compiled Christian Doctrine early life, before 1641, when 
was the thirty-third year his age, with the intention 
publishing it; but before was sent the press before 
1641 possibly before was finished, for the work seems 
have been left unfinished came hold 
views the Son God, and the Spirit God, different 
from those advocates Christian Doctrine. 

say changed his views before 1641, for the 
works written and published this year, viz., Reforma- 
tion England,” Prelatical Episcopacy,” and Animad- 
versions upon Remonstrant’s Defence,” maintains opinions 
respecting the Trinity, and the Persons the Godhead, 
utterly irreconcilable with those Christian Doctrine. And 
not only the works 1641, but all his works published 
afterwards, till the day of_his death. Can believe, then, 
that John Milton left, published after his death, work 
that contradicts all wrote and published during his 
and this too without giving any explanation reason 
for thus retracting and contradicting himself? not the con- 
jecture made above, that Christian Doctrine, esteemed 
high its author the time its composition, was with- 


See the work, especially its close. Upon this Todd remarks: The treatise 
closes abruptly support opinion that unfinished composition. 
And certainly the interlineations, corrections, and pasted slips writing the 
manuscript, excite belief that further revision was probably intended.” 
Todd’s Life Milton, 345. 
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held from the public, because its author, soon after its com- 
pletion, changed his views certain doctrines maintained 
therein, least saw reason doubt the 
his views, not this, say, the most reasonable conjec- 
ture that the case allows? 

Weight added this conjecture the fact that the 
doctrines the Christian Doctrine obnoxious those all 
his later works, and upon which there must have been 
change view, according the conjecture now made, 
viz., the doctrines concerning the Son and Spirit God, 
are treated near the beginning Christian Doctrine, that 
there was time for the author have changed them before 
completing the work. Besides, logical consistency, the 
agreement and harmony the doctrines advocated the 
Christian Doctrine such doctrines the entire 
sinfulness man, the atonement Christ, the new birth, 
and others, which Milton holds the evangelical orthodox 
view, these, say, would require mind logical 
Milton’s admit the end the supreme divinity the 
nate doctrine, and necessary the atonement and new 
birth. 

But the weight this conjecture will better under- 
stood when comes seen, trust will be, that all 
Milton’s great works, beginning from 1641 and reaching 
down 1674, the year his death, contain admissions, and 
contain opinions, positively contradictory those the 
Christian Doctrine. 

The other the Christian Doctrine one 
Milton’s latest works, equally without foundation. 
Sumner is, believe, mainly responsible for this too. 
Preliminary Observations, says: 


mentioned the biographers Milton (Toland’s Life John 
Milton, 148: 12mo., London, 1699; Newton’s Life Milton, vol. I., 
40, 63: 8vo., London, 1757; Symmons’s Life Milton, appended his 
edition the Prose Works, vol. 500: London, 1806), that about 
the time when was thus released from public business (meaning his re- 
lease from the Secretaryship Foreign languages 1655), entered 
upon the composition three great works, more congenial his taste than 
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the employments which had been recently engaged, and fitted 
occupy his mind under the blindness with which had been afflicted for 
nearly three years. The works commenced under the circumstances were 
Paradise Lost, Latin Thesaurus, intended improvement that 
Robert Stephens, and Body Divinity, compiled from the Holy Scrip- 
tures; ‘all according Wood (Fasti Oxonienses, Part I., 1635, 
col. 486, edit. 1817), the several troubles that befel him 
his fortunes, finished after His Majesty’s Restoration’” [1660]. Milton’s 
Prose Works, Bohn’s Ed., vol. 


Dr. Sumner here gives Toland, Newton, and Symmons, 
authorities for the time beginning this Body Di- 
vinity,” and Wood for its finishing. But the first three 
authors whom refers, carefully specifying the edition, 
volume, and page, examined, they will not found 
mention any such thing. They, indeed, mention the Body 
Divinity, but the time its beginning and completion 
they say not word. 

The passage Toland which Dr. Sumner probably 
refers, for the only one which Toland speaks Mil- 
ton’s System Divinity, found page 136, instead 
148, Dr. says. has given the order and time 
which Milton’s several Prose works appeared. has 
just given some account the True Religion, 
Heresy, Schism, Toleration, which says was 
last thing Milton wrote that was publisht before his death.” 
After this Toland mentions, one short sentence only, the 
adds, wrote likewise System Divinity, but whether 
intended for public view, collected merely for his own 
use, cannot determine. was the hands his friend 
Cyriac Skinner, and where present 
land’s Life John Milton, 12mo., London, 1699 
and 1761.) 

Newton’s account Milton’s System Divinity the 
following words: Besides these works (the works that 
Newton had been giving account of), wrote System 
Divinity, which Mr. Toland says was the hands 
Cyriac Skinner, but where present unknown.” (New- 
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ton’s Life John Milton, appended his Edition Para- 
dise Lost, vol. 54: 4to., 1749 and 

Symmons’s statement concerning Milton’s theological 
work, cited Dr. Sumner, note appended the 
body his life Milton. Symmons speaking Mil- 
ton’s last literary labors, and With this work brief 
History Muscovy), terminated his literary 
adds note the foot the page, answer libel 
himself, and system Theology, called according 
Wood, ‘Idea are compositions Milton’s 
which have been lost. The last was one time the 
has not been (Symmons’s Life John Milton, ap- 
pended his edition the Prose Works, vol. VIL, 500, 
Note: Lond. 1806.) 

These are the only passages which the several authors, 
their Lives Milton, speak make any allusion Mil- 
ton’s theological work. From these cannot understand 
how Dr. Sumner can make the positive statement above 
quoted. neither here, nor anywhere the biogra- 
phies these authors, that can find, any shadow au- 
thority for it. say nothing the time the begin- 
ning completion Christian Doctrine, Dr. Sumner 
asserts. not appear have had any knowledge 
this work, have already said, except what they received 
from others. their references they, without doubt, 
had mind-what Wood, the authority Aubrey, had 
before said. Indeed, their statements, seen above, New- 
ton refers and Symmons Wood. must, 
then, back Wood, and ascertain definitely what 
says. 

Wood’s statement concerning the Body Divinity, 
much too general and loose decide the time which 
was begun and completed, even can credited, 
which there the greatest doubt. Wood refers this work 


Dr. Sumner refers 8vo. edition Newton’s life, London, 
author has not seen this edition. His quotation from the 4to. 1749 and 
1754. 
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connection with Paradise Lost and the Latin Thesaurus. 
His words are the following: 


About the time had finished these things [the Second Defence, and 
the Answer Alex. Moore, published had more leisure and 
time command, and being dispenced with having substitute allowed 
him, and sometimes Instructions sent home him from attending his office 
Secretary, began that laborious work amassing, out all au- 
thors, both prose and verse, Latin Thesaurus; the emendation 
that done Stephanus; also the composing Paradise Lost; and the 
framing Body Divinity out the Bible. All which, notwithstand- 
ing the several troubles that befell him his fortunes, finished after his 


This the only passage which Wood speaks the 
time the beginning completion Milton’s theological 
work. Note its indefiniteness. places its beginning 
with two other works. The three were begun “about” such 
time, 1654 for this the period referred to, and fin- 
ished after” 1660. How long after, does not inform us, 
knew. 

should remembered that Wood professes have re- 
ceived the facts states concerning Milton from Aubrey, 
whether word mouth, from the use his Collec- 
tions for the Life Milton,” does not inform proba- 
bly, however, from the Collections, for several the biogra- 
phers Milton, above shown, declare this. 
nothing the Collections justify Wood making 
positive statement, indeed any statement all, con- 
cerning the beginning and completion the Body Di- 
vinity. Inthe very places where Aubrey speaks Paradise 
Lost and the Thesaurus, the other works which Wood, hold- 
ing him forward authority, couples with the Body Di- 
vinity, Aubrey does not mention this Body Divinity, nor 
indeed any theological work. 

Aubrey’s first reference Paradise Lost and the Diction- 
ary, follows: 


After [Milton] was blinde, wrote the following books, viz. 
Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, 


Grammar, 
imperfect.”—Aubrey’s Collections, Godwin’s 
Lives Edward and John Philips, Appendix No. p.337. 4to. Lond. 1815. 


another part his Collections, Aubrey, giving what 
professes have learned from the relatives Milton, says: 


heard that after was blind, that was writing, the heads, 
Dictionary. Vidua affirmat. She gave all his papers (among which 
this Dictionary imperfect) his nephew, that brought up, sister’s son, 
Philips, who lives neer the Maypole the 346. 


These are the only passages, Aubrey’s Collections, 
which pretends give account the time which 
Milton wrote Paradise Lost and the Dictionary. Here, then, 
should expect Aubrey would notice the Body Divinity, 
had known, Wood implies, that was composed 
connection with Paradise Lost and the Dictionary. But 
does not even allude any theological work here, nor indeed 
any part his Collections, except imperfect cata- 
logue Milton’s works which gives the end his 
Collections. 

this catalogue Aubrey professes, says, “set them 
[the works] downe according order time.” Against 
No. 13, and next the last (for gives the titles only 
fourteen works his catalogue), has Idea 
MS., the hands Mr. Skinner merchant’s 

Aubrey here says nothing the beginning, completion, 
indeed the composition, Idea except 
professes, the top the catalogue, set down the 
works, mentioned it, the order their time. But here 
makes the greatest mistakes possible. For example, un- 
der No. the second work that Milton composed, 
sets down Eikonoclastes.” Toland and Hollis, their 
catalogues Milton’s works, place the 
13th the order. (See Toland’s Life John Milton, p.148. 

Hollis’s Memoirs, Vol. II. catalogue pre- 
fixes the date the original editions Milton’s works 
their titles, that evidently correct. Again, Aubrey 
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places pro Populo Anglicano,” the 3d; To- 
land and Hollis, the 15th. Once more: Aubrey sets down 
Paradise Lost and Regained the 5th and 6th; Toland 
places them, their true order, the 25th and 26th. So, 
too, Aubrey sets down the History Britain under No. 
Toland, under No. 28. 

Mistakes this kind are made throughout the catalogue 
mistakes not only the order time, but failing set 
down all many, and several the most important and 
best known, Milton’s works. fact, Aubrey’s catalogue 
contains only about one third Milton’s works. Such 
the following are left out: “Of Episcopacy,” 
Reason Church Government urged against Prela- 
Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence 
against Smectymnus,” Apology for Smectymnus,” 
Tenure Kings and Magistrates,” 
Second Defence the People England,” Trea- 
tise Civil Power Ecclesiastical Causes,” and the very 
last Milton wrote that was published before his death: 
True Religion, Heresy, Schism, 'Toleration,” 

What weight, now, can such catalogue have settling 
the time the composition Christian Doctrine? But 
this catalogue, imperfect both through deficiency and posi- 
tive misstatement, all the authority Aubrey’s Collections 
give for holding that Christian Doctrine was composed 
connection with Paradise Lost, near the close Milton’s 
life. all the authority, too, that the advocates this 
opinion hold forward. But even this taken 
authority, does not establish their position. Idea 
not placed connection with Paradise Lost, but re- 
moved from several works. When either was begun 
completed, how long time intervened between the two, 
know not, for dates are given either. 

Nor will our regard for this authority, nor indeed for 


Perhaps should added, that Aubrey’s Collections contain partial 
catalogue Works another place, which most the out 
the one above mentioned, are found. This, however, does not contain Idea 
Theologiae.” (See the Collections, Lives, Appendix, No. 342.) 
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Aubrey authority any point respecting Milton that 
requires accuracy and exactness, heightened, scan 
more closely the Collections, which this loose catalogue 
found. These Collections are brief and fragmentary, with- 
out analysis and arrangement. Several their statements 
are evidently hearsay remarks, introduced thus: have 
been told,” whole, Aubrey’s Collections 
for the Life Milton” are destitute that internal evi- 
dence carefulness and accuracy necessary give confi- 
dence author and his work. Aubrey’s memoran- 
dums,” says Godwin, appear have been drawn from 
memory only, with the addition perhaps consulting some 
slight notes, which might before have taken the precau- 
tion committing paper. clear that did not 
even give himself the trouble reading over, for this pur- 
pose, Milton’s Defensio Secunda, which the author has 
presented the world noble and interesting sketch 
the history his early Godwin’s Lives Edward and 
John Philips, 274. 4to. Lond. 1815. 

anything more needed invalidate the authority 
Aubrey’s catalogue, and weaken confidence his state- 
ments concerning Milton, may found the account 
gives Paradise Lost. Aubrey professes have re- 
ceived his information concerning Paradise Lost from 
ward Philips, Milton’s nephew and pupil. this, the 
greatest Milton’s creations, Aubrey 


All the time writing his Paradise Lost, his veine began the Autum- 
nall Equinoctiall, and ceased the Vernall, thereabouts believe about 
May), and this was yeares his doeing it. began about yeares 
before the came in, and finished about yeares atter the K’s restaura- 


Philips, whom Aubrey here professes follow, his Life 
Milton, says Paradise Lost was begun 1655, three 
years earlier than Aubrey places its beginning, and finished 
1666, three years later than Aubrey’s account makes 
end, occupying ten eleven years its composition rather 
than five. (See Philips’s Life Milton, Godwin’s Lives, 
Appendix No. IL, pp. 375 and 378.) 
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Philips could hardly mistaken concerning the Paradise 
Lost. had the best opportunity know and remember 
both when and how long Milton was engaged upon it. 


have particular occasion remember,” are his own words respecting 
Paradise Lost, “for whereas had the perusal from the very begin- 
ning, for some years, went from time time visit him, parcel 
ten, twenty, thirty verses time, which being written whatever 
hand came next, might possibly want correction the orthography and 
pointing.” (Id. 376.) 


Other similar mistakes might pointed out Aubrey’s 
Collections for the Life Milton.” however, are 
enough, and more than enough, show that cannot 
relied upon settle disputed questions respecting John Mil- 
ton, and particularly that the Christian Doctrine. 

John Aubrey is, know, antiquarian little ce- 
has without doubt made valuable additions 
our knowledge History and Biography. Anthony Wood 
said have received valuable assistance from him 
compiling the Oxonienses. Aubrey, however, has 
not gained the credit entire reliableness with the best 
authorities. Some the mines which wrought, 
not, this day, heighten our confidence him worthy 
the highest trust. His only published work, according 
Robert Chalmers, 


Collection popular superstitions relative dreams, portents, ghosts, 
witchcraft, under the title Miscellanies.” 


Aubrey has been too harshly censured Gifford,” says Chalmers, 
fool; yet must admitted that his power discriminating 
truth from falsehood was means remarkable.” (Cyclopedia Eng- 
lish Literature, vol. 527: Boston, 1847.) 


Hollis’s estimation Aubrey lower than this 
Chalmers. 


“This silly tale,” says Hollis, referring the tale that Milton was 
whipped while member College Cambridge, retailed Warton 
from some manuscripts Aubrey, the Antiquarian, the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, whose anile credulity has disabled him from being writer any 

XVI. No. 63. 


Wood himself calls Aubrey 


Credulous, roving, and magotie-headed, and sometimes litile better than 
crazed.” (Life Wood, 577, Edit. Hearne, Th. Caii Vind., 
vol. quoted from Todd’s Life Milton, 


Thomas Campbell also says: 


authority not very high.” (Specimens Brit. Poets: Art. 
John Milton.) 


Negative Testimony Philips, Johnson, and Symmons, con- 
Wood’s Statement about the Composition Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 


These authors severally mention the works Milton began 
about the time Wood says began “the framing Body 
Divinity,” but the Body Divinity not one them. 
The works these biographers now make their author enter 
upon are, History England, Latin Dictionary, and Para- 
dise words are: 


Being now quiet from state adversaries, and publick contests, had 
leisure again for his own studies and private designs; which were his fore- 
said History England, and new Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, according 
the manner work had been long since collecting from 
his own reading, and still went with times, even very near his 
But the heighth his noble fancy and invention be- 
gan now seriously and mainly imployed subject worthy such 
muse, heroick poem, entitled Paradise the noblest, the 
general esteem learned and judicious persons, any yet written any 
either ancient modern. This subject was first designed Tragedy.” 
Life Milton, Godwin’s Lives, 375.) 


The biographers, without exception, far the author has been able 
find, maintain that Wood’s information concerning Milton was received from 
Aubrey. Upon this Mr. Hunter remarks: Wood’s article Milton chiefly 
from information given him Aubrey, but there are things which did not 
derive from him; and this gives countenance the statement Mr. Loveday, 
that Wood received part his information respecting Milton from 
Joyner, fellow one the Colleges Oxford.” (Hunter’s Critical and His- 
torical Tracts, No. III. Milton, 19, Lond. 1850.) 

Who this Joyner is, what information gave Wood, have not been 
able learn. Nor does metter. Wood’s statement concerning the Body 
Djvinity cannot correct, shall show, whoever authorized him make it. 
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Philips had just spoken the Answers Alex. Moore,” 
the works which Wood also mentions the sentence before 
one which makes his statement concerning the 
beginning the Latin Thesaurus, and Paradise 
Milton had now been engaged upon the Body Divin- 
ity, Philips must have known well Wood 
Aubrey, for Philips frequently visited him this time, 
kind amanuensis. (See what says above his fre- 
quent visits, and correction the manuscript Paradise 
Lost.) knew the other works which his uncle was 
engaged. Knowing that was engaged the Body 
Divinity also, would have mentioned connection 
with those does for must remembered that 
Philips now giving account Milton’s employment 
this period. Philips certainly had knowledge this work. 
had, his uncle’s dictation, written parts, perhaps the 
whole it, 1640, fifteen years before the Paradise Lost 
was begun, and fifty-four years before wrote his Life 
Milton. 

Johnson refers the three works above mentioned 
these words 


Being now forty-seven years old, and seeing himself disencumbered 
from external interruptions, seems have recollected his former pur- 
poses, and have resumed three great works, which had planned for 
his future employment: epick poem, the history his country, and 
dictionary the Latin (Johnson’s Works, vol. VII. 89: Ox- 
ford, 1825.) 


Symmons simply says: 


was now engaged the prosecution three great works, history 
England, Thesaurus the Latin language, the plan that Ste- 
phens, and epic poem.” (Symmons’s Life Milton, 397: 12mo., 
Lond., 1806.) 


Philips, and Johnson, and Symmons were without doubt 
acquainted with Wood’s account Johnson and 


Arch Deacon Blackburne Hollis’s Memoirs says, indeed, Philips had not 
seen Wood’s Account.” this only opinion, and the reasons gives for 
are not satisfactory. See Hollis’s Memoirs. Vol. II. 519. 

Account was published 1691, and Philips’s Life Milton 1694. 
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Symmons refer several times the course their nar- 
ratives. But when they come give account Mil- 
ton’s employment during’ the period Wood says en- 
gaged upon the Latin Dictionary, Paradise Lost, and the 
Body Divinity, they omit mention the Body Di- 
vinity, and speak only the other two. This omission 
then seems purpose, and pretty sure testimony that 
they did not regard Wood’s statement concerning the Body 
Divinity worthy credit. 


Authors that have followed Anthony Wood and Dr. Sumner. 


The statement Wood and Dr. Sumner concerning the 
Christian Doctrine, made without any reliable authority, 
has been allowed and followed, without question doubt, 
far can find, nearly all writers upon Milton 
since Dr. Sumner’s translation the Doctrine 
published 1825. First upon the list stands name 
less celebrity than that Babington Macaulay. 
his article upon Milton the Edinburgh Review this 
year, Macaulay repeats essentially what Dr. Sumner says 
the Christian Doctrine the Preliminary 
fixed his translation the work. (See Edinburgh Re- 
view, 1825. Art. Milton.) Next anonymous but able 
writer the Quarterly Review this year: 


can indeed,” says this writer, conceive moral spectacle more 
sublime than Milton, after the turbulence the eventful times which 
engaged, retreating, were, the serene and majestic sanc- 
tuary his own girding all his mental energies, and solemnly 


Time enough surely intervened between the two for the latter become 
acquainted with the work the former. Nor can easily suppose that one 
well acquainted with the literature that age Philips was, would not 
acquainted with work, and least all the account Wood gives Mil- 
the most remarkable man his age, and one whom Philips was 
1675, given brief but just estimate his uncle, whose fame,” then said, 
was sufficiently known all the learned Europe.” Would Philips, then, 
when came write length the life Milton, fail acquaint himself with 
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devoting and setting himself apart for the accomplishment his three 
great meditated works, the complete History his Country, his immortal 
Epic, and Summary Christian Theology.” (Quarterly Review, vol. 
444.) 


Further credit given the statement Wood and 
Sumner Dr. Channing, his elegant Review Milton 
1826 


“We value Christian Doctrine,” says, “chiefly showing the 
mind Milton that subject, which, above all others, presses upon men 
thought and sensibility. want know what conclusions such 
man rested after life extensive and profound research, magnanimous 
efforts for freedom and his country, and communion with the most gifted 
minds his own and former times.” (Channing’s Works, vol. 
Boston and New York, 1848.) 


Dr. Channing not satisfied leave the subject here. 
page returns again, and says: 


are unable within our limits give sketch Milton’s strong 
reasoning against the supreme divinity Jesus Christ. must however 
pause moment, thank God that has raised this illustrious advo- 
cate the long-obscured doctrine the Divine Unity. can now 
bring forward the three greatest and noblest minds modern times, and, 
may add, the Christian era, witnesses that great truth, which, 
humbler and narrower sphere, desire the defenders. Our 
Trinitarian adversaries are perpetually ringing our ears the names 
Fathers and Reformers. take Milton, Locke, and Newton, and place 
them our front, and want others oppose the whole array great 
names the opposite side. Before these intellectual suns the stars self- 
named Orthodoxy “hide their diminished heads.” these eminent men 
God communicated such unusual measures light and mental energy, that 
their names spontaneously, when think would speak the 
greatness our nature. 

Their theological opinions were the fruits patient, profound, reverent 
study the scriptures. They came this work with minds not narrowed 
technical, professional education, but accustomed broad views, 
the widest range thought. were shackled party connections. 
They were warped clerical ambition, and subdued clerical 
timidity. They came this subject the fulness their strength, with 
free minds open truth, and with unstained purity life. They came 
age when the doctrine the Trinity was instilled education, and 
upheld the authority the church and penal laws. And what did 
these great and good men, whose intellectual energy and love truth had 
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made them the chief benefactors the human mind, what, ask, did they 
discover the triple divinity? three infinite agents 
three infinite objects worship three persons, each whom possesses his 
own distinct offices, and yet shares equally the Godhead with the rest 
No! Scripture joined with nature, and with that secret voice the heart, 
which even idolatry could not always stifle, and taught them bow rever- 
ently before the One Infinite Father, and ascribe him alone supreme, 
self-existent divinity.” (pp. and 47.) 


all which apostrophic exultation over the youth Mil- 
ton, would only oppose the man Milton, and say: Re- 
joice not against me, mine enemy: when shall 
arise.” 

writer the Christian Monthly Spectator also this 
year waxes eloquent the same subject: 


great author,” says, appears indeed sublimely interesting 
closing his labors earth the pious attitude inquirer after 
truth the oracles God. follow him joyfully from the tumultuous 
controversies which had been engaged during the Civil War and the 
Protectorate, into the still retirement his private studies; see him, 
with orbs quenched from the light this world, employing the last days 
his life conning over the volume eternal truth. love visit his 
‘chamber hung with rusty green’ (Richardson’s Life), and view him ‘in 
his elbow chair’ (Richardson’s Life), illustrating, his study Christian 
Doctrine, the sincerity the prayer which, with cheerful hymning, 
raised heaven over his blindness. 


much the rather, Thou, Celestial Light, 
Shine and the mind through all her powers 


Yet notwithstanding all the interest with which behold him closing 
the evening his days pious employments quafling the fountains 
the Christian faith and hope, lament that should put down, his 
last thoughts religion, things widely variant, apprehend several 
his statements be, from the testimony and the morality scripture. 
These were clouds over his setting. Perhaps the mind that, with un- 
bounded freedom, vented all its freedom that age storm, was led, in- 
sensibly, its own ardent workings, into errors and prejudices. The sun 
perhaps that glowed with such blazing intensity, drew these mists over 
its own declining orbs.” (Christian Spectator, vol. VIII. 91.) 


The writer goes conjecture further how Milton may 
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have been led wander from the truth, but need not 
follow him. 

Wood and Sumner’s statement further repeated 
writer the North American Review this year (See Vol. 
XXII. also, the third edition his Life 
Milton, issued this year (1826), adds his authority give 
the statement Wood and Sumner greater weight and 
wider celebrity. (See Life, pp. third 
Lond. 1826.) too Mitford, 1831, follows the same au- 
thority. (See Mitford’s Life Milton, Vol. pp. xevi. and 
Boston, 1845.) Sir Egerton Brydges, his Life 
Milton (1835), appended what the publisher calls 
first complete and perfect edition the poetical works 
Milton,” truly excellent edition, follows the footsteps 
illustrious predecessors. (See Brydges’ Life Milton, 
Boston, 1855.) So, too, writer the North British Re- 
view, 1851. (See North Brit. Rev. Vol. 321.) 
Nor are Wood and Sumner contradicted, but silently fol- 
lowed, perhaps the ablest all the editors Milton’s 
prose works, St. John. (See his Preface the Prose 
ter St. John Thomas Keightley. his Life, Opinions, 
and Writings Milton,” 1855, has added some facts 
respecting the daughters Milton, that have not found 
any earlier biographer. He, too, throws himself 
widen the wake Wood and Sumner. (See Keightley’s 
Life, also, 156—159. 8vo. London, 
all Prof. David Masson, University College, London. 
his Contribution the eighth edition the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica (1858), Prof. Masson gives more succinct 
and circumstantial history the Christian Doctrine than 
have found elsewhere. writes follows: “In his ma- 
ture life Milton, dissatisfied with such systems theology 
had read, and deeming every man’s right and duty 
draw his theology, for himself, from the scriptures alone, 
had begun compile system for his own use, carefully col- 
lecting texts and aiming doing little more than grouping 
and elucidating them. continued this work till had fin- 
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ished it. Considering importance enough pub- 
lished, but knowing that contained some matter which 
might thought heterodox England, gave the manu- 
script, along with transcript his State Letters,” Mr. 
Daniel Skinner Trinity College, Cambridge relation 
his friend Cyriac Skinner), who was going over Holland, 
desiring him arrange for their publication, with some 
Dutch whose hands they were placed, 
having declined have anything with them, they were 
given back Skinner, who still remained abroad. Mean- 
while the existence these MSS. and the intention pub- 
lish them had become known the English government, 
and letters were sent Skinner from Barrow, the master 
Trinity College, warning him the risk was running, 
and ordering him return his college pain expul- 
sion. This was years after Milton’s death, and 
Skinner seems have returned, soon after, and have de- 
livered the MSS. Sir Joseph Williamson, one the secre- 
taries state. him they were stowed away, with other 
papers the press, when Mr. Lemon found them, hundred 
and fifty years afterwards, still the original 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XV. 30, 31, art. Milton. 8th 
edit. Boston, 1858. 

little further on, Prof. Masson question 
Milton’s theological belief, suggested some keen critics 
certain passages his Paradise Lost, has been answered 
favor their conjecture, discovery his treatise 
Christian Doctrine. one chapter that work, ex- 
presses views variance with the orthodox notions the 
Quoting now the summary Dr. Sumner gives 
these views, Prof. Masson adds: other words, Milton 
his later life was Arian, and there trace least in- 
cipient Arianism the Paradise 34. 

Though the account Prof. Masson gives, above, the 
Christian Doctrine circumstantial and connected, does 
not the very manner show that felt, while preparing 
it, the ground under him was not quite firm 

giving the reason that led Milton to-undertake such 
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work, Prof. Masson evidently has view what Milton him- 
self, the Dedication his work, says respecting the same 
thing. Yet Prof. Masson’s words, one point time 
beginning convey meaning very different from those 
Milton uses. his mature says Prof. M., Milton, 
dissatisfied had begun compile,” ete. youth,” 
says Milton, began study and prepare for such work.” 
(See Dedication, Prof. Masson says, very indefinitely 
indeed: continued this work till had finished it,” 
leaving the impression that this was late life. But Mil- 
ton says: After diligent perseverance this plan for 
several years” plan begun his youth], trusted had 
discovered, with regard religion, what was matter be- 
lief, and what only matter And now speaks 
the work completed for says: “It was also great 
solace have compiled, God’s assistance, 
precious aid for faith, rather, have laid up, for my- 
self, treasure which would provision for future 

The reason Prof. Masson gives for Milton’s wishing 
have the work published abroad, not very different from 
the one Dr. Sumner gives for Milton’s intention leaving 
the work published after his death, and has been 
ciently considered. 

Prof. Masson gives data which can determine 
the precise time when Milton put the work into the hands 
Daniel Skinner, desiring him arrange for its publication 
yet evidently supposes that was during the 
last years Milton’s life. This would make the arrange- 
ment with Skinner synchronous with the publishing Para- 
dise Lost (1667), the composition and publishing Para- 
dise Regained (1671), still later perhaps, the composition 
these three works are direct opposition the doctrines 
the Son, and the Spirit, and the Christian 
trine, suppose that Milton, any time within this period, 
endeavored publish his Christian makes him 
hold and seek publish contradictory opposite opinions 
the same time. 
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could point out what appear other discrepan- 
cies, and even things apocryphal, Prof. Masson’s account 
the Christian Doctrine, did space allow. Prof. at- 
tributes Milton what inconsistent with the Arianism 
which makes him hold. says, the earlier part 
this same Article: Let make whatever can the 
fact [the fact that Milton wore his hair long, spoke reverently 
the richly stained glass and pealirig organ Gothic cathe- 
dral; things which the Puritans objected], did belong, 
with his whole heart and soul, the English Puritan and 
republican movement the seventeenth hon- 
ored what honored, hated what hated; showed its 
detestation and intolerant dread popery. was not 
Puritan, was because was Puritan and something more; 
and that ‘something more’ being expression for much that 
Milton’s mind, rolling magnificently within itself, had thought 
out properly belonging Puritanism and necessary 
worked into it, order give its full development.” 
the same connection, too, Prof. Masson sets 
forward Milton leader among the Puritans, and more 
than any one else the embodiment their spirit, says: 
“the true spirit cause better represented its leaders 
than its inferior adherents.” his Essays too, 1856, 
Prof. Masson uses equally strong and definite 
Milton was then,” says the period between Elizabeth 
and the Restoration, the representative all that then was 
deepest English Biographical and Criti- 
cal, chiefly Eng. Poets. 47. Cambridge, 1856. 

Prof. Masson’s account the Christian Doctrine does not 
convince us, that has studied the subject with the care- 
fulness that demands, made any advances beyond 
preceding biographers. His information the subject 
seems that which they have supplied. has only 
brought into close connection their conjectures and scattered 
statements, trenching closely, are almost ready say, 
upon fiction supply the information they lacked. can 
hardly regard other than fictitious the arrangement Prof. 
says Milton made with Daniel Skinner publish the 
work Holland. 


q 
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The only dissent from the opinion Wood and Dr. Sum- 
ner, have been able find, that Mr. Gris- 
wold. the brief biographical Introduction his edition 
Milton’s Prose Works, says 


this period, the period the Restoration [1660] has been generally 
referred Milton’s recently-discovered Treatise Christian Doctrine but 
that work, which would never have given the press himself, and which 
is, every account, less worthy praise than any his other productions, 
was probably composed during the first years after his return from Italy, 
and the substance familiar Lectures Theology his pupils. 
had studied the nature our Saviour before his mind attained the strength 
its some have looked upon the sun until his sight, for 
while, was darkened. end was right. none his great 
works there passage from which can inferred that was Arian 
and the very last his writings, declares that the doctrine the 
Trinity plain doctrine Scripture.” 


The reasons that led Mr. Griswold the conclusion here 
given, has not stated. 

have said the only dissent that Mr. Griswold. 
Todd gives kind half dissent. the third edition his 
Life Milton, published 1826, 'Todd agrees with Mr. 
Griswold holding the early beginning Christian Doc- 
trine, but differs from him, and harmony with the biog- 
raphers above named, concerning its close. must ob- 
serve,” says Christian Doctrine, that 


The treatise closes abruptly support opinion that un- 
finished composition. And certainly the interlineations, corrections, and 
pasted slips writing, the manuscript, excite belief that further revi- 
sion was probably intended revision, perhaps, which would have pro- 
duced still more commend and admire than present, and less with 
which differ remonstrate. They leave the reader, also, that sus- 
pense respecting the work, which Toland long since expressed, viz. Milton 
wrote System Divinity but whether intended for publick view, col- 
lected merely for his own use, cannot 

While these remarks have been passing through the press,” continues 
Mr. Todd, authenticity indeed the manuscript (the MS. Chris- 
tian Doct.), has been questioned. must therefore retrace steps, and 


Milton returned from the Continent about the middle 1639, and was now 
thirty years age. 


| 
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proceed with redoubled care, order establish it. The present ampli- 
tude the work one the arguments alleged against it. And has 
been assumed that the compilation was not begun before the close Mil- 
ton’s controversy with Salmasius 1655; and that his numerous publica- 
tions, from that period the year his death, render, therefore, the pro- 
duction also composition large, and elaborate, improbable. re- 
peat, what firmly believe, that this treatise the gradual accumulation 
passages from theological writers, which had first directed copied 
early 1640 his nephews, and from time time continued 
employment which, during the more active scenes his Secretaryship 
had little leisure perhaps pursue and but which, when 
was relieved his official duties substitute, appears have 
turned his attention, and have then commenced, Anthony Wood 
terms framing his Body that is, interpret the 
expression, the arrangement numerous materials which had collected, 
and determination gather more through the means his several aman- 
uenses, order show his opinions upon subject, which, indeed, had 
often changed, systematically word, embody his Idea Theologie, 
the name which his work was known Aubrey, and which would 
probably have been the title it, have said, himself had published 
Life, prefixed his Edition Milton’s Poetical Works, vol. 
345 and 346. See also 311.) 


Testimony Edward Philips System 
Divinity.” 


have now, think, exhausted the authorities for 
the late composition Christian Doctrine. search 
disclosed authority for this position. has rather shown 
total want authority for it. The only biographer 
that says anything, seems know anything definite and 
reliable about the time the composition the System 
Divinity, Philips. speaks definitely and truthfully 
passage already referred to, but which shall quote 
here length. Philips giving account Milton’s 
method instructing his noting the studies they 
pursued, the authors read, and the way their time was spent. 


The Sunday’s work,” says, was for the most part the reading each 
day chapter the Greek Testament, and hearing his learned exposition 
upon the same (and how this savored atheism him, leave the cour- 
teous backbiter judge). The next work after this, was the writing from 


| 
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his own dictation, some part, from time time, tractate which 
thought fit collect from the ablest divines who had written that sub- 
ject, Amesius, Wollebius, viz., Perfect System Divinity, which 
more hereafter.” (Philips’s Life Milton, Godwin’s Lives Edward 
and John Philips, 363: 4to., Lond. 1815.) 


This statement Philips, carefully made, made too 
one who had not his knowledge from hearsay second- 
hand, but was himself related that could not 
mistaken, for wrote, particular day, Milton’s dic- 
tation, the very work, parts it, least, which 
this statement, say, conclusive testimony that 
Milton was engaged the composition his System 
Divinity, the work now called Christian Doctrine, for 
there doubt the identity these works, 1640, 
when was but thirty-two years age, and before had 
published written any his Prose Works.! 


The information Philips here gives concerning the System Divinity 
repeated the principal biographers John Milton. Drs. Birch and Newton 
repeat almost the words Philips. (See Birch’s Account the Life and Writ- 
ings Mr. Milton, 33, 4to. Lond. Newton’s Life Milton, 
13, 4to. Lond. 1754.) 

words are the following: One part his [his method 
instructing his pupils] “deserves general imitation. was careful instruct 
his scholars religion. Every Sunday was spent upon theology; which 
dictated short system, gathered from the writers that were then fashionab!e 
the Dutch Works, 77, 8vo. Oxford and Lon- 
don, 1825.) 

Symmons notices the Sundays’ work thus: While this various 
subjects had just noticed] “fully occupied six days the week, 
the seventh had its appropriate and characteristic employment. this day, 
the pupils, after reading their master chapter the Greek Testament, and 
hearing his explanation it, wrote, had dictated, some subject theo- 
Life Milton, Vol. the Prose Works, 161, 8vo. 
Lond. 1806.) 

Todd repeats Philips’s words above quoted. See Todd’s Life, 312, 8vo. 
Lond. 1826. 

Dr. Sumner, the Body Christian Doctrine, has the following note 
was partly from the work quoted above [Milton had just quoted passage from 
Ames the Sabbath], “and partly from The Abridgment Christian Divinity 
Wollebius, that Milton, according Philips, compiled for the use his 
pupils, System Divinity, which they wrote Sundays his dictation.” 
(Prose Works John Milton, Vol. 66, note. Bohn’s edition.) 

Mitford quotes Johnson above, with this addition: Pearce has observed 


Vou. XVI. No. 63. 
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Having now obtained all the light upon the time the 
composition Christian Doctrine that the biographers and 
critics give; having too been led the positive and reli- 
able testimony Philips definite conclusion, viz., that 
Christian Doctrine was composed about con- 
clusion that must stand unless there something positive 
overthrow it; let consider how this conclusion, 
Philips rather, affected the internal evi- 
dence that can brought bear the ap- 
pearance the manuscript itself Christian Doctrine. 
comparison Christian Doctrine with the works 
Ames and Wollebius, the authors Philips says Milton 
“thought fit collect from” compiling the System 
Divinity [Philips] wrote 1640. the evidence 
from the Dedication Christian Doctrine, Milton’s own 
testimony the time when was composed. 
comparison Christian Doctrine with the other works 
Milton, the time whose composition known, partic- 
ularly Paradise Lost, which Wood, and after him Dr. Sum- 
ner, says was undertaken and composed about the same 
time. 


Evidence for the Early Composition Christian Doctrine 
the Manuscript. 


The facts relating the manuscript, nearly can 
ascertain them from Dr. Sumner, Todd, and Mitford, are 
these: The manuscript Latin, and consists 735 
pages, closely written small quarto letter-paper. The 


The first part,” says Dr. Sumner, “as far the fifteenth chapter the 


that Fagius was favorite annotator the Bible.” (Mitford’s Life 
Milton, 41.) 

Thomas Keightley, the latest the Miltonian biographers, says: 
Sunday his pupils read chapter the New Testament Greek, which then 
expounded them. less useful part was their writing, from his dictation, 
portion System Divinity which had compiled from the writings 
Fagius and other theologians.” Life, and Opinions, and Writings 
Milton, 26.) 
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First Book” [comprising, according Todd and Mitford, 196 pages the 
Treatise], small and beautiful Italian hand, being evidently cor- 
rected copy, prepared for the press, without interlineations any kind. 
This portion the volume, however, affords proof that even the most 
careful transcription seldom fails diminish the accuracy text; for 
although evident that extraordinary pains have been employed se- 
cure its legibility and correctness, the mistakes which are found this 
part the manuscript, especially the references the quotations, are 
the proportion compared with those the remaining 
three-fifths the work. The character evidently that female hand, 
and the opinion Mr. Lemon, whose knowledge the hand-writing 
that time extensive that the greatest deference due his judg- 
ment, that Mary, the second daughter Milton, was employed aman- 
uensis this part the volume.” (Preliminary Observations, XIV. 
vol. IV. the Prose Works, Bohn’s Ed.) 


Dr. Sumner goes corroborate Mr. con- 
jecture 


the mistakes above alluded to,” says, “‘are nature 
induce suspicion that the transcriber was merely copyist, most im- 
perfectly acquainted with the learned languages.” 


short, they are just such Milton’s daughters, who 
wrote not from knowledge the language, but from the 
sound the words when pronounced, would 
Sumner however adds the close this passage: 


This least certain, that the transcriber this part the man- 
uscript was much employed Milton’s service; for the hand-writing the 
same appears the fair copy the Latin Letters, discovered, has 
been mentioned, the press which contained the present Treatise.” 
XIV.) 


Both Todd and Mitford assert the same thing concerning 
the identity the hand-writing the Latin State Let- 
ters, and the first 196 pages Christian Doctrine. Later 
discoveries than Dr. Sumner and Mr. Lemon had access 
when Dr. Sumner wrote the character evi- 
dently that female hand,” show that both and Mr. 
Lemon were here error. Todd and Mitford both assert, 
Daniel Skinner’s own testimony, that the hand-writing 
the State Letters his. 
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“The hand-writing the 196 pages,” says Todd, the same that 
the State Letters; which latter attested Daniel Skinner himself 
his, has recently been discovered the State Paper 
Life Milt. vol. 295. Also Mitford’s Life, 97.) 


All this agrees well with the fact before stated, that 
Mr. Daniel Skinner had the Treatise his possession, and 
began correspondence with Elzevir Amsterdam 
gard publishing it. Nor the conjecture 'Todd unreas- 
onable when says, From copying more the Treatise 
Skinner perhaps desisted, when found that Elzevir, 
whom the whole the manuscript was submitted, refused 
print 296.) The evidence then conclusive 
that Daniel Skinner was the copyist the first 196 pages 
Christian Doctrine. 

Concerning the remainder the manuscript, the biogra- 
phers are variance. Dr. Sumner, who had the best oppor- 
tunity find out the facts the case, for was the trans- 
lator the manuscript, says 


remainder the manuscript entirely different hand, be- 
ing strong, upright character, supposed Mr. Lemon the hand- 
writing Edward Philips, the nephew Milton. This part the volume 
interspersed with numerous interlineations and corrections, and sev- 
eral places with small slips writing pasted the margin. These cor- 
rections are two distinct hand-writings, different from the body the 
manuscript, but the greater part them undoubtedly written the same 
person who transcribed the first part the volume. Hence probable 
that the latter part the MS. copy transcribed Philips, and finally 
revised and corrected Mary and Deborah Milton, from the dictation 
their father, many the alterations bear strong resemblance the re- 
puted hand-writing Deborah, the youngest daughter Milton, the 
manuscripts preserved the Library Trinity College, who 
stated Wood (Fasti Oxonienses, Part 1635, Col. 483), have been 
‘trained her father Latin and Greek, and made him his aman- 
(Preliminary Observations Bohn’s Edition Milton’s Prose 
Works, vol. XVI.) 


Todd gives the following relation this part the man- 
uscript. Having given some account Daniel Skinner, 
who transcribed the first part, says: 


the remainder the manuscript entirely different hand, 


i 
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being strong, upright character, undoubtedly the same hand which tran- 
scribed the beautiful sonnet Milton beginning, 


‘Methought saw late espoused saint,’ 


which now among the manuscripts Milton Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge and this scribe believed his daughter Deborah, whom 
Wood expressly calls his amanuensis. This part the volume inter- 
spersed with interlineations and corrections, and some places with small 
slips writing pasted the margin. The corrections are different 
hand-writing, the writer which cannot now ascertained.” (Todd’s 
Life, 299.) 


Todd here agrees with Dr. Sumner, concerning the body 
this part the manuscript. Both say “strong, 
upright uses the same words too the in- 
terlineations and corrections. however, variance 
with Dr. Sumner concerning the person that wrote this 
strong, upright character, also concerning the one that wrote 
the interlineations. Dr. Sumner and Mr. Lemon suppose 
the strong upright character “to the hand-writing Ed- 
ward Philips.” Mr. Todd says this strong, upright character 
“undoubtedly the same hand which transcribed the son- 
net now among the manuscripts Milton 
Trinity Deborah Milton. 

Dr. Sumner ascribes many the interlineations Debo- 
rah Milton, because they bear strong resemblance her 
hand writing,” the same manuscripts Trinity 
College. says the writer these corrections can- 
not now ascertained. 

Mitford’s account the latter part the manuscript 
Christian Doctrine, agrees with Todd. Mitford says nothing 
the character which written. His words are: 


The remainder the treatise written female hand, the same 
which transcribed the sonnet, 


saw late espoused saint,’ 


now among the manuscripts Cambridge, and this scribe supposed 
have been his daughter Mary Deborah. This part the volume in- 
terspersed with interlineations and corrections, different and unknown 
Life, 97. 

50* 


Concerning these somewhat conflicting statements, the 
following seems the truth. Neither did Todd nor 
Mitford obtain their knowledge the manuscript Chris- 
tian Doctrine from personal examination. 'They intend 
follow Dr. Sumner. Todd, though speaks, one place, 
though might have seen the manuscript, refers Dr. 
Sumner less than five times, the account gives it, 
Mitford agrees with Todd. only adds fact that 
came light after Dr. Sumner wrote, viz. that Daniel Skin- 
ner, instead Mary Milton, was the copyist the first 196 
pages the manuscript. 

Todd differs from Dr. Sumner from inadvertence, perhaps 
from neglect note precisely what Dr. Sumner says; 
from failure remember exactly when came write. 
The agreement and differences are such are best ac- 
counted for this, for Todd agrees with Dr. Sumner 
the main facts the manuscript. copies his words. 
differs from him the person that wrote different parts. 
Todd ascribes Deborah Milton what Dr. Sumner had as- 
cribed Edward Philips. other words, Todd ascribes 
the hand-writing the body the latter part the manu- 
script, the strong, upright character,” the same indi- 
vidual that Dr. Sumner had ascribed some part the inter- 
lineations and corrections, and for the same reason, 
cause they much resemble the reputed hand-writing 
Deborah Milton the manuscripts Trinity College. 

Dr. Sumner ascribes the interlineations and corrections 
Mary and Deborah Milton. His own testimony, however, 
the facts gives, with what has since been proved, shows 
that Daniel Skinner was the writer these also; for 
says, “the greater part them are undoubtedly written 
the same person who transcribed the first part the vol- 
ume. person has been shown Daniel Skinner. 

Besides, says this first part— the first 196 pages the 
manuscript —is small, beautiful Italian 
appears, according Keightley, the fac-similes 
the signatures the receipts published Mr. Marsh (re- 
ceipts Anne and Mary Milton, for money paid them 
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their step-mother), that Anne Milton could not write, and 
Mary very badly”! Life, Milton, 
Corrections page Nor think the proba- 
bilities are very great, that Deborah Milton’s hand ap- 
pears anywhere the Daniel Skinner sent the 
manuscript Elzevjr, Amsterdam, printed 1675, 
the year after Milton’s death. probably copied the first 
196 pages this time. Deborah Milton was not now 
hand, nor had she been hand for some time previous, 
take any part the preparation the manuscript for the 
press. According her own testimony, “she was several 
years Ireland, both before and after her father’s death.” 
(See Hollis’s Mem. Vol. 

The result careful study the whole subject the 
manuscript this: The treatise was, first, written Ed- 
ward Philips, Milton’s dictation, and left this form. 
Daniel Skinner, into whose hands the manuscript came, af- 
ter Milton’s death, transcribed, 1675, the first 196 pages 
for the press Amsterdam, leaving the remainder, accord- 
ing Dr. Sumner, and Mr. Lemon’s statement, Philips’s 
own hand. And this the hand the Perfect System 
Divinity wrote 1640. other words, the hand and 
the work are the identical hand and work 


Evidence from Comparison Christian Doctrine with the 
Works William Ames and John Wollebius. 


Ames and Wollebius are the authors, Philips declares, 
Milton thought fit collect from,” compiling the System 


This agrees with what Dr. Johnson relates, the authority Mrs. Foster, 
the grand-daughter Milton, “his refusal have his daughters taught 
write.” (Johnson’s Works, Vol. VII. 118.) 

seems that this question the MS. might settled little care- 
ful examination and comparison facts. From the testimony several, above 
given, appears that the hand-writing Deborah Milton still preserved 
the MS. Trinity College; also that Mary the “receipts.” most 
probable, too, that somewhere might found signatures and samples the 
hand-writing Edward Philips. can hardly think that all the manuscripts 
voluminous and well-known writer Edward Philips have perished. 
Where the Godwin that will settle this question 
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Divinity wrote 1640. The comparison Christian 
Doctrine with the works these authors shows least that 
the Medulla Theologica” William Ames, and the 
Compendium Christiane” John Wollebius 
have been consulted, and great extent followed, 
Christian Doctrine. this subject Dr. Sumner makes the 
following remark note which appends his transla- 
tion Christian Doctrine. Milton had just quoted pas- 
sage, literam, from Ames’s Medulla. Dr. Sumner adds 
note, show who this Ames is, and continues 


was partly from the work quoted above, and partly from the Abridg- 
ment Christian Divinitie Wollebius, that Milton, according Phi- 
lips, compiled for the use his pupils System Divinity, which they 
wrote Sundays his dictation. English translation Ames’s trea- 
tise was published order the House Commons, 1642, under the 
title The Marrow Sacred Divinity, drawne out the Holy Scriptures and 
the Interpreters thereof, and brought into Method. divided into two 
books, which the first, entitled “On Faith God,” contains forty-one 
chapters and the second, Observance toward God,” twenty-two. 
quite evident that Milton has frequently availed himself this volume, both 
the distribution his subject and arrangement the chapters, which 
frequently coincide with that Ames, and the citation particular pas- 
sages and applications Scripture though their opinions differ materially 
several important points. Milton quotes, his Tetrachordon, the defi- 
nition marriage given Ames, and passes just censure it. The 
treatise Wollebius also divided into two parts, the Knowledge and 
the Worship the first comprised thirty-six, and the second 
fourteen chapters. The plan the latter division very similar the 
corresponding portion Milton’s work and not only the arguments, but 
even whole sentences, are sometimes almost identically the 
Prose Works, Vol. pp. and 67, Bohn’s Edition. 


Dr. Sumner without doubt compared the Latin edi- 
tions Ames and Wollebius with the original Latin 
Christian Doctrine, and could therefore see the identity 
which speaks. The author can only compare the Eng- 
lish Dr. Sumner’s translation the Christian Doctrine 
with the Latin Ames’s Medulla and Wollebius’s Com- 
pendium. This comparison, however, shows that Dr. Sum- 
ner has not stated the matter similarity too strongly. 
Milton names the two divisions his work after 


} 
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the Knowledge God and the Worship God.” 
has the same number chapters too, though they are lit- 
tle differently arranged. There remarkable similarity 
between the definitions Milton and Wollebius. Nor would 
all difficult cite many passages that are almost 
identical the Christian Doctrine and the Compendium 
Christiane Wollebius. Taking now this simi- 
larity between the Christian Doctrine and Ames and Wol- 
lebius the authors Philips says Milton thought fit col- 
lect from,” the tractate [Philips] wrote 
are, without any other evidence, forced the conclusion 
that the Christian Doctrine, discovered 1823, the Sys- 
tem Divinity 1640. 


Evidence from the Dedication Christian Doctrine, Mil- 
ton’s own Testimony concerning the Time its Composi- 
tion. 


the Dedication Christian Doctrine, Milton gives the 
reasons that led him undertake the composition such 
work; also states the manner which compiled it. 
Having noticed the fact that many treatises theology had 
been published the last century, according 
sounder principles, wherein the chief heads Christian doc- 
trine are set forth, sometimes briefly, sometimes more 
enlarged and methodical order,” continues 


think myself obliged, therefore, declare the first instance why, 
any works have already appeared perfect the nature the subject will 
admit, have not remained contented with them or, all predecessors 
have treated unsuccessfully, why their failure has not deterred from 
attempting undertaking similar sort. 

say that had devoted myself the study the Christian 
religion because nothing else can effectually rescue the lives and minds 
men from these two detestable curses, slavery and superstition, should 
seem have acted rather from regard highest earthly comforts, 
than from religious motive. 

But since only the individual faith each that the Deity has 
opened the way eternal salvation, and requires that who 
would saved should have personal belief his own, resolved not 
repose the faith judgement others matters relating God but 
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the one hand, having taken the grounds faith from divine revela- 
tion alone and, the other, having neglected nothing which depended 
own industry, thought fit and ascertain for myself the 
several points religious belief, the most careful perusal and medi- 
tation the Holy Scriptures themselves. 

therefore mention what has proved beneficial own practice, 
the hope that others, who have similar wish improving them- 
selves, may thereby invited pursue the same method.” 


Notice here, and all along, compiles this work for his own 
establish his faith,” and assist 
objects that strongly incline believe the early com- 
pilation the work. 

The time and manner which sought assist his 
memory and establish his faith, details follows 


entered upon assiduous course study youth, beginning 
with the books the Old and New Testament their original languages, 
and going diligently through few the shorter systems divines, imi- 
tation whom, was the habit classing under certain heads whatever 
passages occurred for extraction, made use hereafter occasion 
might require.” 


Christian Doctrine answers exactly this description, and 
seems have been made just now con- 
sists almost wholly passages scripture. The author, 
compiler rather, has added only comment and remark 
enough bind them together for his purpose. (See Christian 
Doctrine, everywhere.) calls our attention this pecu- 
liarity his work. 


Whereas,” says, the Dedication, “the greater part those 
who have written most largely these subjects, have been wont fill 
whole pages with explanations their own opinions, thrusting into the mar- 
gin the texts support their doctrine, with summary reference the 
chapter and verse, have chosen, the contrary, fill pages even 
redundance with quotations from scripture; that little space pos- 
sible may left for own words, even when they arise from the con- 
text revelation 


But return Milton’s manner, 


length resorted,” continues, with increased confidence, 
some the more copious theological treatises, and the examination the 
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arguments advanced the conflicting parties respecting certain disputed 
points faith.” 


Pursuing this method, Milton found frequent errors; 
besides, the truth supported false methods and false ar- 
gumentation. 


According judgment, therefore,” continues, “neither 
creed nor hope salvation could safely trusted such guides and 
yet appeared highly requisite possess some methodical tractate 
Christian doctrine, least attempt such disquisition might use- 
ful establishing faith assisting memory. deemed it, there- 
fore, safest and most advisable compile for myself, own labor and 
study, some original treatise which should always hand, derived solely 
from the word God itself, and executed with all possible fidelity, seeing 

could have wish practise any imposition myself such matter. 

After diligent perseverance this plan for several years, perceived 
that the strong holds the reformed religion were fortified, 
far was danger from the papists, but neglected many other quar- 
ters; neither competently strengthened with works defence, nor ade- 
quately provided with champions. was also evident me, that, re- 
ligion other things, the offers God were all directed, not indo- 
lent credulity, but constant diligence, and unwearied.search after 
truth; and that more than was aware still remained, which required 
more rigidly examined the rule scripture, and reformed after 
more accurate model. far satisfied myself the prosecution this 
plan length trust that had discovered, with regard religion, 
what was matter belief, and what was only matter opinion. was 
also great solace have compiled, God’s assistance, precious 
aid for faith, rather have laid for myself treasure which 
would provision for future life, and would remove from mind 
all grounds for hesitation, often behoved render account 
the principles Works John Milton, Vol. IV. pp. 
2-4. Bohn’s edition. Lond. 1853. 


This, think, settles the question time, far least 
compel believe that the Christian Doctrine was 
compiled the comparatively early life its author. 
see not how the Dedication could have been written until 
the work which speaks was completed. speaks it, 
all along, the past tense, something done. gives the 
history the work. 

The Dedication positively states that the author, John Mil- 
ton for his initials are subscribed the close (see note, 
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the close the Dedication) began, his youth, collect 
passages scripture and class them, under certain heads,” 
for such work Christian Doctrine is, 
several until had satisfied himself “that had 
discovered, with regard religion, what was matter be- 
lief, and what only matter opinion.” And then speaks 
the work done; for says: “It was also great 

cannot, from this language, fix definitely the year Mil- 
ton began his work, ended it. The most specific phrases 
above quoted: “in youth,” and years,” limit 
the time only partially. “In youth” refers, without 
doubt, the period Milton’s life that succeeded his child- 
hood. Itis well known that was diligent student from 
early boyhood. “From twelfth year,’ says, 
scarcely ever retired from studies before 
sides, Milton was designed, his parents, for the church. 
This, one filial, would early turn his attention the 
investigation theological subjects. youth,” then, 
must understood its specific sense. 

The phrase “several years,” also indefinite. But, while 
cannot determine the precise number years included 
it, can admit that means forty fifty more than 
ordinary life-time, must the supposition 'Todd, 
who forced, from the testimony the Dedication, and 
from that Philips, admit that Christian Doctrine was 
begun Milton’s youth, but maintains, against the same 
testimony, that was not finished till near the close its 
author’s life, rather not finished all; (see 
mean more than ordinary life-time 

Besides, compiled this original treatise establish 
his faith, and assist his so, too, that 
always have remove from his mind all 
grounds for hesitation, “as behoved him render 
account his Does this include only 
the few months, years the most, that old man may 
reasonably expect live? Does not rather point the 


many years that young man, looking forward long life 
active usefulness, expects; the years for which youth 
the fitting time lay and make provision 
Did Milton too, just was ready fall into the grave, 
expect often questioned concerning the grounds 
faith, and prepare Christian Doctrine that might have 
hand answers for his questions 

But there more than positive declarations for the early 
composition and completion Christian Doctrine. Near 
the close the Dedication, Milton, though commits him- 
self, much confidence, his fellow men, seems antici- 
pate, and fear, that some will impute heresy him con- 
sequence his dissent from “received opinions,” and that 
odious name fixed upon him would prejudice them and 
others against his opinions. forestall this, says 


“For own part, adhere the Holy Scriptures alone.— follow 
other heresy had not even read any the works heretics, 
called, when the mistakes those who are reckoned for orthodox, and their 
incautious handling Scripture first taught agree with their oppo- 
nents whenever these opponents agreed with 


This, least, best interpreted the supposition that his 
dissent from “received opinions,” orthodoxy, was early 
life. Late, shows minute acquaintance with the senti- 
ments and works the so-called heretics, and could not say 
had not read any their works. Besides, did not dis- 
sent, “differ from the received opinions” 1641, but 
agreed with Reformation and other 
works, written and published this year, positively affirm the 
supreme divinity the Son God, and the trinity the 
Godhead, doctrines positively denied the Christian 
Doctrine. His dissent, then, must have been before this 
year. 

Besides, the very confidence with which commits him- 
self and his work his fellow men, betrays youth and 
inexperience. hope meet with candid reception 
from all parties,” are his words. Concealment not 
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and manly understanding.” did not expect from can- 
did” and judicious readers conduct unworthy them. 


For the rest, brethren, cultivate truth with brotherly love. Judge 
present undertaking according the admonishing the Spirit God, 
neither adopt sentiments nor reject them, unless every doubt has 
been removed from your belief the clear testimony 


These are closing words. not this the confidence the 
young, and ardent, and inexperienced Milton? After had 
had trial the candor the judicious readers his age 
such trial did when came grapple with the 
great evils the day, and reflect the burning rays truth 
upon them; after had experienced the detraction, and 
hate, and scorn, and abuse that fell upon him consequence 
his manly defence the truth, could express himself 
the same affectionate confidence 

The testimony Milton himself gives, the Dedication 
his work, its early completion, must stand, unless there 
something from his own mouth overthrow it. must 
unless the witness impeached, made contradict him- 
self. For such contradictions have searched vain. 
There is, indeed, the body Christian Doctrine, one 
two passages that have been understood refer 
chordon, works Divorce, works then written. 
(See Prose Works, 248.) 

The works Divorce were published 1644 and 1645 
when Milton was thirty-six years age. The evidence 
above given is, that Christian Doctrine was compiled before 
1641. far easier believe that the passage supposed 
refer Tetrachordon, misunderstood, that was 
added the transcriber, than reject all the evidence now 
and hereafter brought forward, for the earlier composi- 
tion the work. quite evident that the transcriber, 
some other person, has added the title the work now bears 
nor any more improbable that the passage above refer- 
red to, must understood pointing Tetrachordon, 
has been added. Indeed, just such passage 
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transcriber would most likely add way reference. 
any rate, Christian Doctrine, far the Persons the 
Godhead are concerned, direct opposition the works 
1641, and all after this period till the day Milton’s 
death. ‘This fact will more fully brought out the next 
division the subject. Abundant examples there are,” 
the words Todd, throughout his printed works, ortho- 
doxy professed Milton the eternal divinity the Son 
God, and the essential unity the three divine persons 
the Godhead” Life, Symmons and 
Johnson unqualifiedly vouch for Milton’s orthodoxy, his 
works known all his works were, except the 
Christian Life, 522. 


[To concluded.] 


ARTICLE 
PARTISANSHIP HISTORY. 


PROF. SANBORN, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


the present day ancient record taken trust. 
Everything old questioned. Authority, both church 
and state, less valued than formerly. Creeds are reformed, 
while faith history rewritten, while truth ob- 
scured. The old record was doubtful; the new fictitious. 
The romance history succeeded the dreams phi- 
losophy. the poetic narratives early age, are sub- 
stituted the sapless disquisitions learned critics. Heroes, 
statesmen, and philosophers are presented new dress. 
Those whose characters were supposed unalterably 
determined, are anew the bar public opinion, 
and the verdict former generations set aside. 
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Biography and history have become fruitful contro- 
versies polemics politics. The history past ages 
little more than the biographies the leading men who 
enacted it. The record their achievements constitutes the 
“warp and woof” the narrative. unsettle public 
opinion respecting these prominent actors the world’s 
drama, fatal the credibility history. The great men 
antiquity are undoubtedly their virtues 
have been exaggerated, and their vices concealed. men 
each successive generation consent thus deluded 
and amused, and they expect that posterity will show like 
partiality recording their deeds. When public ben- 
efactor hero dies, customary load his memory with 
eulogies. Even his enemies forget their feuds, and allow 
his frailties sleep his tomb, and few are hardy 
draw them from their “dread abode.” all ages, death, 
like charity, has been allowed cover multitude sins. 
says Bacon, hath this also, that openeth the 
gate good fame and extinguisheth envy and quotes, 
confirmation his own dictum, the opinion Horace 


Extinctus amabitur idem.” 


But these venerable authorities are now discarded. The 
law historic retribution has been repealed, and the public 
are beginning adopt Swift’s satirical version old 
and long-received maxim 


Nil mortuis nisi bonum, 
When scoundrels die let all bemoan ’em.” 


Nero will not much longer rest under the load infamy 
which has accumulated upon him for eighteen centuries, 
and Benedict Arnold will yet presented the public 
principle. Even Judas Iscariot has found 
apologist. DeQuincey regards him man excellent 
intentions; was guilty treachery, but simply moved 
mistaken zeal for his Master’s temporal promotion. 
honestly believed that Jesus was the King the 
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Jews.” was anxious hasten the crisis his history, 
and force him assume regal power, perhaps miraculous 
agency. His ignorance, therefore, the true nature his 
Master’s mission, converted his friendly salute into trai- 
tor’s kiss. How strange that the innocence Judas was 
not vindicated the pen inspiration! now too 
late. Not even the teeming brain the 
can invent plausible excuse for his treachery. Tiberius 
Ceesar was the contemporary Judas. His infamy was 
widely extended his power. His public policy was dic- 
tated private and the victims his malignity were 
numerous were the examples rising merit the 
world’s capital. Yet have been gravely informed that 
this moral monster was slandered the democratic Tacitus, 
and that the injured despot ought this late day jus- 
tified the tribunal public opinion. Henry VIII. has 
likewise found champion. have been recently told, 
the language sober history, that this 
English royalty was the unfortunate victim domestic 
infelicities. the aid his friendly apologist, the old 
tyrant clothed anew robes unsullied purity and 
honor. now presented the admiring public 
England’s wisest and mightiest monarch. Says compe- 
tent critic, scarcely one Henry’s actions, 
persecutions, confiscations, multiplied acts attainder, 
assumptions dominion over conscience, violent and san- 
guinary revolutions policy, bloody vagrancy laws, breaches 
amnesty, inroads upon the constitution, benevolences, 
repudiations loans, debasings the public currency, 
diplomatic assassinations, which does not come out laudable 
masculine and comprehensive minds.” Under the re- 
forming hand Mr. Froude, this imperious and capricious 
despot made the faultless hero and legislator history. 

Napoleon, too, has found appreciative biographer, and 
him has been exalted modern saintship, not 
while the six millions souls that 


“Left the warm precincts cheerful day,” 
51* 
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his bidding, are still expiating their sins limbo. 
Bonaparte’s present beatific state may say, with due 
caution that reach not the monarch’s sensitive ear, what 
was once said the witty servant profligate 
known, lest others deterred from going the same 
place.” satirical portrait which has drawn 
the ecclesiastical historian, has had many originals both 
church and state. “He must adhere,” says 
the maxim, that whatever can favorable heretics 
and whatever can said against them while 
the other hand, all that does honor the orthodox 
unquestionable, and everything that can them discredit 
lie. must suppress with care, least extenuate, 
far possible, the errors those whom the orthodox are 
accustomed respect, and must exaggerate the faults the 
heterodox the utmost his power. must remember 
that any orthodox writer competent witness against 
heretic, and trusted implicitly his word, while 
heretic never believed against the orthodox, and has 
honor enough done him allowing him speak against 
his own side, behalf ours.” not the Romish 
church alone that produces such partisans. Civil history, 
too, has its bigots and The “dead past” 
made testify for the living present. 'The facts ancient 
history are brought forward confirm modern theories. 
The records the past are carefully examined, not elicit 
truth, but establish the opinions the writer. 
author looks out upon the world from his own point view, 
and pronounces human actions right wrong they agree 
disagree with his preconceived notions. salvation 
mankind depends upon the adoption his views. The 
failures the past are entirely due the rejection them. 
The earlier advent each particular author would, his 
own esteem, have stayed the tide human woe, 
vented the fall nations. and wealth are the re- 
wards successful authorship. For these prizes partisans 
every grade, and with every hue opinion, contend. 
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Republicans and monarchists, whigs and tories, Romanists 
and Protestants, Christians and infidels, enter the lists, and 
like special pleaders endeavor color the-testimony his- 
tory confirmation their own creed 
tiality history rare perfection morals. The 
greatest bigots boast most loudly their freedom from pre- 
judice. Hume prided himself upon his liberality, and yet 
his history systematic and wilful perversion the 
truth. His infidelity rendered him incompetent write the 
history period religious reformation. had 
conception the moral grandeur the scenes portrayed. 
was cold, calculating, and selfish. did not even sym- 
pathize with patriots, when despotism triumphed and liberty 
was defeated. had clear notions spiritual life, and, 
course, the language Canaan was alien his concep- 
tions and his speech. hated religion much that lib- 
erty itself suffered his esteem for being associated with it. 
Both the character and the writings every Puritan met 
his unqualified condemnation. Speaking Sir Henry 
Vane’s theological works, says: man, cel- 
ebrated for his parliamentary talents and for his capacity 
business, has left some writings behind him. They treat, 
all them, religious subjects, and are absolutely unintel- 
ligible. traces eloquence, even common sense, 
appear them.” Alluding the same essays, Sir James 
Mackintosh remarks: “Sir Henry Vane was one the 
most profound minds that ever existed, not inferior perhaps 
Bacon. His works, which are theological, are extremely 
rare, and display astonishing powers. are remarkable 
containing the first direct assertion liberty con- 
science.” Here difference not degrees, but infinity. 
The opinions the two critics are absolutely contradictory. 
possible that both could have been honest the 
avowal their sentiments? Hume was infidel and 
monarchist. With such moral disqualifications for im- 
partial investigation, undertook write the history 
religious reformation, and describe the conflict the 
people’s rights with the king’s prerogative. dis- 
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guised the truth his sophistry, and made falsehood at- 
tractive the inimitable graces his style, that the read- 
ing world will probably never wholly disenchanted from 
the spell which his fascination has thrown around them. 
affirmed that, the present day, with all his prejudices 
and errors exposed competent critics, the 
population the British Empire are disciples the Scotch 
philosopher; and Oxford still uses his history text- 
book.” Gibbon says him: was ingenious but super- 
was all that, and more; was dishonest and 
malignant; and the same epithets apply with greater force 
the “luminous pages” Gibbon. not found 
record more ingenious more bitter attack upon the 
Christian religion, than the fifteenth chapter the Decline 
and Fall the Roman Empire;” and yet, written 
with such apparent candor, with such patronizing and 
apologetic tone toward the Gospel itself, that the uncritical 
reader, without previous admonition, would likely re- 
ceive his special pleadings for the unvarnished testimony 
history. this way the very fountains truth are poi- 
soned. “It wonder,” distinguished reviewer, 
“that faction productive vices all kinds; for, be- 
sides that influences the passions, tends much remove 
those great restraints, honor and shame, when men find that 
iniquity can lose them the applause their own party, 
and innocence secure them against the calumnies the 
opposite.” 

Prejudice and party spirit once incorporated history, 
queath their hoarded treasures love and hate rich in- 
heritance their successors and assigns, who, like the old 
Germans, reverently receive and maintain both the friend- 
ships and quarrels their ancestors. Readers are thus 
passed from one partisan another, who, his turn, gives 
his own version past events; and thus our teachers and 
guides color the light all our seeing.” They have been 
aptly compared the stagemen the old posting days 
England, who, being league with inferior race land- 
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lords, carried the traveller from one bad inn another, 
that all the way had poor fare, hard lame 
horses. matters not what land what age the 
author pitches his tent, his opinions constitute his capital. 
His chief aim is, make these the only circulating medium 
the intellectual province which has chosen his home. 
Livy congratulated himself that should withdrawn 
from the contemplation existing evils, and from all those 
influences which might “warp writer’s mind,” while 
was investigating the transactions distant ages, and 
posterity the achievements the greatest 
people the This very assumption the superi- 
ority Rome all other nations, betrays his partiality 
the very beginning his work; and precisely those 
“remote ages,” where hoped entirely unbiased, that 
has departed most widely from the truth. Mr. Ruskin 
expresses hope that, distant day, men will cease 
trouble themselves with histories written long after the 


which they describe; that they will confine them- 


selves contemporary narratives eye-witnesses, who re- 
late what they saw, who share the passions their own 
era, and can, therefore, understand the actors it. that 
case every record passing events, like suit law, would 
have two sides and two advocates. could not 
reached the reading single author. Audi alteram 
partem the united cry the defeated party. 
reach any just conclusions respecting the political measures 
the day, both sides must patiently heard. judge 
accurately the value contemporary records, the political 
and religious opinions the writer must known. The 
strong points history, those which are most anxious 
investigate with care, always cause the most controversy, 
and give rise the most palpable 
ing partisans are precisely those who are most likely color 
the narrative passing events. Mr. Jefferson wrote down 
his Ana” the most noticeable events that passed under 
his own eye; recorded the very words his opponents 
they were uttered his hearing, reported trustworthy 
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witnesses. These records revised and prepared for pub- 
lication his old age, after many the persons alluded 
were dead, and all motives for coloring their sentiments for 
political effect had ceased exist; and yet cannot 
doubted that wrote mature manhood, and rewrote 
old age, under the influence party prejudice. sane 
man now believes that Hamilton, Adams, and Knox enter- 
tained the opinions, advocated the theories, which de- 
liberately imputed them. this respect was 
not peculiar. resembled all other men decided con- 
victions and ardent party zeal. two writers, belonging 
opposite political parties, give their own version the 
events the last four years, and stranger would hardly 
believe that they could contemporaries, were describ- 
ing the events and characters the same period. Were 
give the writers credit for common honesty, would 
astonished the forbearance God suffering such 
people live. Considering our superior intelligence, the 
inhabitants the cities the Plain, even the antedilu- 
vians, would rise condemn us. Religious creeds and 
political opinions are the colored glasses through which 
all gaze upon the great drama life. history, the 
Bible, every polemic seeks for confirmation bis private 
views. The present condition the world declared 
adverse civilization, law, order, and religion, the con- 
trary, according the theological convictions the writer. 
The man who believes the ultimate triumph the gospel 
the present age, will interpret all events according the 
law progress. sees good omens everywhere. 
hopeful, joyous, confiding. his view all things are work- 
ing together “for good them that love God.” The 
church daily enlarging her borders. Even the wrath 
man, exhibited bloody and desolating wars, made 
praise God opening great and effectual door” for the 
spread the gospel. spiritual millennium the very 
doors. But let witness like Dr. Cumming take the stand, 
and will portray different scene. has viewed the 
world through other optics. His vision has been strength- 
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ened intenser efforts penetrate the future and the 
hidden. proclaims the end all things hand. 
sees nothing but disorder and confusion the governments 
the world. The church hopelessly the heathen 
nations are incapable reformation without miraculous 
the labors missionaries are destined wo- 
ful disappointment, and the boasted civilization Christian 
nations has become effete and ready vanish away. 
Though the world never enjoyed such general peace and 
prosperity since had written history, has for the last 
forty years, still the modern seer insists that the nations are 
rushing together fearful shocks, which portend the imme- 
diate dissolution the present order things, and the in- 
troduction the personal reign the Messiah. Men who 
have persuaded themselves that they possess keener spir- 
itual vision than any their contemporaries, and that they 
can comprehend the plans God for the future better than 
any that have preceded them the same path, are con- 
stantly rearing very lofty structures upon very 
foundations. utter prophecies which the occurrences 
the next day may prove false, and denounce judgments 
which may averted before the printer’s ink which recorded 
them dry. men cannot agree about the events which 
are to-day taking place beneath their own eyes, how can 
they expect agree concerning those over which time has 
cast the mantle oblivion? remarkable character- 
istic this age, that self-constituted hierophants have 
attempted lift the veil from the unknown future and the 
unrecorded past. Inquisitive minds attempt penetrate 
eternity both parte ante and parte post. Divination 
left the tripod and the pythoness, and entered the schools 
theology and the universities. who think honor 
revelation converting its prophecies into syllabus 
history, interpret its metaphors and symbols literally, and 
describe the future condition the world with far more 
cofidence than the ablest critics feel explaining the writ- 
ten records the profane history scepticism has 
unsettled all the canons belief, and learned critics, fond 
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paradox, interpret the plain prose ancient authors mytho- 
logically, read backwards, like witch’s prayer, as- 
certain its true meaning. But this pretended “spirit 
divination,” whether applied the future past, very 
uncertain guide truth. the transactions the day, 
where human passions and sympathies are the very springs 
action, impossible for remain absolutely indif- 
ferent. are constituted that must partisans 
indeed deemed most men either contrary nature, 
create public spirit the citizens, and excite them 
lively interest the state, declared man dishon- 
ored and disfranchised, who, civil sedition, stood aloof, 
and took part with neither side. same wise legislator 
forbade speaking evil either the dead the living. 
Such decree our day, literally enforced, would produce 
general stagnation social and public life, and strike the 


our conversation, and many our journals books, 
the race popular favor, eulogy and detraction are con- 
stant competitors. reviewing Thackeray’s History the 
Earl Chatham, Macaulay’s ire excited the extreme 
partiality the author. says: Biographers, translators, 
editors, all, short, who employ themselves illustrating 
the lives writings others, are peculiarly exposed the 
Lues Boswelliana, disease admiration. But scarcely 
remember ever have seen patient far gone this dis- 
temper Mr. *** Pitt, seems, was not 
merely great poet esse, and great general posse, but 
finished example moral excellence, the first man made 
perfect. was the right when attempted estab- 
lish Inquisition, and give bounties for perjury, order 
get Walpole’s head. was the right when de- 
clared Walpole have been excellent minister. was 
the right when, being the Opposition, maintained that 
peace ought made with Spain, till she should for- 
mally renounce the right search. was the right 
when, being office, silently acquiesced treaty 
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which Spain did not renounce the right search. When 
left the duke Newcastle, when coalesced with the 
duke when thundered against subsidies, 
when lavished subsidies unexampled profusion when 
execrated the Hanoverian connection, when declared 
was still invariably speaking the language virtuous and 
enlightened statesman.” great force this sar- 
casm. The critic, that review, very happily exposes not 
merely the faults Mr. Thackeray, but whole class 
writers which the type. 

Modern generally tainted with the vice flat- 
tery. Hero worship the disease all ages, and especially 
The memoirs eminent men give the reader 
but very imperfect notions their true characters. They 
are generally written kind friends, needy dependants, 
weak admirers; and remarkable fact that Boswell, 
whose name bas become synonym for sycophancy, should 
have written the best biography the English tongue. 
Macaulay, his recent writings, seems danger con- 
tracting that fatal disease which much deprecates. 
Flattery finds quarter with him. wields the Damas- 
blade Swift and Pope, rather than the wooden sword 
Boswell. He, doubtless, intends both just and gene- 
but reality oftener satirical and illiberal. 
early life gave proof democratic tendencies. His noble 
vindication the Puritans, his Article Milton, inspired 
general confidence, all lovers liberty and religion, that 
would, his forth-coming history, correct the misstate- 
and slanders his predecessors; but grew 
years, his prejudices against cropped hair, sour visages, and 
long prayers became stronger; and, his glowing pictures 
the English Revolution, has mixed more freely the 
darker shades upon his palette, when dissenters sat for their 
pictures. seems entertain particular aversion cer- 
tain individuals. Though long since passed from the stage 
action, treats them his personal foes. William Penn 
finds mercy his hands. represents him league 
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paradox, interpret the plain prose ancient authors mytho- 
logically, read backwards, like witch’s prayer, as- 
certain its true meaning. But this pretended “spirit 
divination,” whether applied the future past, very 
uncertain guide truth. the transactions the day, 
where human passions and sympathies are the very springs 
action, impossible for remain absolutely indif- 
ferent. are constituted that must partisans 
indeed deemed most men either contrary nature, 
create public spirit the citizens, and excite them 
lively interest the state, declared man dishon- 
ored and disfranchised, who, civil sedition, stood aloof, 
and took part with neither side. same wise legislator 
forbade speaking evil either the dead the living. 
Such decree our day, literally enforced, would produce 
general stagnation social and life, and strike the 
nation constitute the staple much 
our conversation, and many our journals 
the race popular favor, eulogy and detraction are con- 
stant competitors. reviewing Thackeray’s History the 
Earl Chatham, Macaulay’s ire excited the extreme 
partiality the author. says: Biographers, translators, 
all, short, who employ themselves illustrating 
the lives writings others, are peculiarly exposed the 
Lues Boswelliana, disease admiration. But scarcely 
remember ever have seen patient far gone this dis- 
temper Mr. Pitt, seems, was not 
merely great poet esse, and great general posse, but 
finished example moral excellence, the first man made 
perfect. was the right when attempted estab- 
lish Inquisition, and give bounties for perjury, order 
get Walpole’s head. was the right when de- 
clared Walpole have been excellent minister. was 
the right when, being the Opposition, maintained that 
peace ought made with Spain, till she 
mally renounce the right search. was the right 
when, being office, silently acquiesced treaty 
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which Spain did not renounce the right search. When 
left the duke Newcastle, when coalesced with the 
duke Newcastle; when thundered against subsidies, 
when lavished subsidies unexampled profusion when 
execrated the Hanoverian connection, when declared 
was still invariably speaking the language virtuous and 
enlightened statesman.” great force this sar- 
casm. The critic, that review, very happily exposes not 
merely the faults Mr. Thackeray, but whole class 
writers which the type. 

Modern biograpby generally tainted with the vice flat- 
tery. Hero worship the disease all ages, and especially 
The memoirs eminent men give the reader 
but very imperfect notions their true characters. 
are generally written kind friends, needy dependants, 
weak admirers; and remarkable fact that Boswell, 
whose name has become synonym for sycophancy, should 
have written the best biography the English tongue. 
Macaulay, his recent writings, seems danger con- 
tracting that fatal disease which much deprecates. 
Flattery finds quarter with him. wields the Damas- 
cus blade Swift and Pope, rather than the wooden sword 
Boswell. He, doubtless, intends both just and gene- 
but reality oftener satirical and illiberal. 
early life gave proof democratic tendencies. His noble 
vindication the Puritans, his Article Milton, inspired 
general confidence, all lovers liberty and religion, that 
would, his forth-coming history, correct the misstate- 
ments and slanders his predecessors; but grew 
years, his prejudices against cropped hair, sour visages, and 
long prayers became stronger; and, his glowing pictures 
the English Revolution, has mixed more freely the 
darker shades upon his palette, when dissenters sat for their 
pictures. seems entertain particular aversion cer- 
tain individuals. long since passed from the stage 
action, treats them his personal foes. William Penn 
finds mercy his hands. represents him league 
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with despotism, defiling his hands, like Judas, with the price 
blood. Still, the evidence which such grave charges 
are founded, very slight. The historian finds, the ar- 
chives the English Court, letter written one the 
the creature the king, pardon-broker, agent the 
maids honor, who shared, with them, the redemption- 
innocent school-girls, condemned death for 
marching his procession, the request their teachers, 
when flag was presented the rebel duke Monmouth. 
This foul calumny has been abundantly refuted the 
friends Penn still Macaulay repeats the second edi- 
tion his work, and adds that this not the worst 
Penn’s crimes. The single letter the premier above al- 
luded to, the principal proof the charge with which the 
public have been favored. The person there addressed was 
simply styled Mr. Pen.” vindicators William Penn 
maintain that the letter question was directed another 
man. very spelling the name indicates this fact. 
The historian replies that there was but one courtier who 
bore that name; and that the difference 
amounts nothing, because there was, that time, 
uniformity the writing proper names. Sic stat censura. 
How strange that the posthumous reputation eminent 
statesman and philanthropist should rest upon slight 
query whether the final consonant his name was 
Penn not the only shining mark which 
has aimed his poisoned arrows. The most brilliant es- 
sayist the age sometimes writes for effect. make 
strong impression, colors highly, sometimes violating the 
spirit his own criticism, when says: The practice 
painting nothing but black and white unpardonable 
even the drama.” 
entertains cordial dislike for Marlborough, and the 
great captain” receives little favor his hands. There 
perhaps good reason for the exposure the meanness this 
royal favorite, but none for the depreciation his merit. 
wise counsel, and undaunted courage, 
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has rival English history but the duke.” 
private morals, few men his age would rank below him. 
described Macaulay one “who, the bloom 
youth loved lucre more than wine women; and the 
height his greatness, loved lucre more than power 
fame; who was not less distinguished avarice and base- 
ness than capacity and valor; and whose whole life will 
ever appear prodigy miserly love 
money contemptible even the lowly but when associ- 
ated with greatness, becomes positively revolting. 
Bacon receiving gratuities from suitors, for the sale, 
pleaded, justice, but not injustice,” Marlborough 
pocketing the price soldiers’ rations for years after they 
had fallen defence their country, object loath- 
ing every honest man still the contemplation this vice 
should not make indifferent the wisdom the philoso- 
pher the glory the commander. feared that 
Mr. Macaulay sometimes led captive his own rhetoric. 
caught his own snare. loves produce sen- 
and, fails persuade others, himself con- 
vinced his own logic. Hence writes with warmth. 
His delineations character are striking and graphic. His 
whole work has been aptly styled grand moving pic- 
ture, dramatic representation, glowing and gorgeous.” 
loves abase the proud, and sink the mean man lower 
infamy. antipathy vice extends even the physical 
defects the criminal. These are made stand out, upon 
the canvas, bold relief. Ferguson, the supposed au- 
thor rye-house plot,” one the greatest villains 
his age, thus speaks: His broad Scotch accent, his tall, 
lean figure, his lantern jaws, the gleam his sharp eyes, his 
cheeks inflamed eruption, his shoulders deformed 
stoop, and his gait distinguished from that other men 
peculiar shuffle, made him remarkable wherever ap- 
peared.” doubt it, this description true. 
excites astonishment now, viewed the mind’s eye. 
not wonderful that such monster deformity should 
attract attention, that children should fly from 
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his presence. Oates, who played important part 
the popish plots the reign Charles thus de- 
scribed: few years earlier, his short neck, his legs une- 
ven those badger, his forehead low that 
baboon, his purple cheeks and his monstrous length chin, 
had been familiar all who frequented the courts law.” 
Fiction can scarcely present parallel this. Titus Oates 
must have been the prototype Uriah and both the 
original and the copy add another proof the prevailing 
notion that physical and moral deformity are generally asso- 
ciated the same person. Mr. Macaulay not often com- 
plimentary his sketches prominent characters. en- 
tertains prejudices, too, against nations and races well 
individuals. writer Blackwood, reviewing Macaulay’s 
History, says: English statesmen look black 
many Satans, till see the Scotch ones; and the Scotch 
ones are the perfection evil till suddenly stumble, 
through the darkness, into Ireland and see the native fools 
and madmen there, with the diabolical Frenchman the 
midst them.” criticism probably penned with 
more feeling than candor. dictated wounded patri- 
otism, and speaks the sentiments champion vindicating 
the insulted honor his nation. deeply regret- 
ted, however, that popular writer should incorporate his 
prejudices into national work furnish just grounds 
for such fierce assaults. never safe attack the char- 
acter, morals, institutions whole classes, communities, 
nations. The multitude, involuntary sympathy, feel 
more keenly than individuals, the sting contempt. Ma- 
caulay good hater,” both nations and criminals. 
His enmity vigilant and persistent that fiend. 
his pen there exists the power life and death, even 
well-earned reputation. 

But where historian possesses many excellences 
Mr. Macaulay, seems the dictate ill nature find fault 
with his minor blemishes. His patient research, his tena- 
cious memory, his almost limitless stores learning, his 
happy power illustration, his imperial command lan- 
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guage, his perspicuity style, and his undying enthusiasm 
the execution his chosen task, render him the most at- 
tractive and possibly the most instructive writer his age. 
too late now warn the public their danger, 
raise the popular cry Foenum habet cornu.” His own 
language concerning Mr. Mitford, equally applicable 
oppose the progress his now almost 
hopeless enterprise. Had been reviewed with candid 
severity, when had published only his first volume, his 
work would either have deserved its reputation, would 
never have obtained it. Indra says 
then was the time certainly less exposed 
the charge religious intolerance, than certain 
our own country. The annals the world not, 
probably, present more marked perversion the truth, 
more Jesuitical misrepresentation all the facts, than 
found Peter Oliver’s History the Puritan Common- 
wealth. ‘The writer seems have commenced his work 
with the unqualified assumption that good thing could 
possibly come out this American Nazareth. his view 
the Puritans possessed not solitary and neither the 
customs the age, nor their own multiplied perils, consti- 
tute shadow excuse for their vices. were traitors 
and hypocrites initio. procured their charter 
fraud; and, with systematic treachery, violated every one 
its sacred provisions. ‘They grossly perverted the missionary 
intentions their gracious monarch worldly gain, sedi- 
tion, conspiracy, and dissent. The magnanimity and for- 
bearance their injured sovereign find parallel except 
the calendar the saints. reviewing the controversy be- 
tween the king and the Puritan colonists, Mr. Oliver thinks 
that the candid inquirer will meet with the following results: 
will behold great monarch defrauded portion 
his subjects, and resorting for redress, like the humblest citi- 
zen, the courts law. will carefully watch each step 
this remarkable process, from the issue the writ the 
final decree; and will look vain for any abuse 
power, even undignified menace. Calm, quiet, patient 
52* 
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yet determined, each feature the curious exhibition. 
And when the proper tribunal has pronounced, last, that 
serious wrong has been inflicted, party malcontents, 
upon their sovereign, will find that pomp noise an- 
nounces the royal triumph; but simple order follows for 
the surrender perverted franchise and powerful cor- 
poration, the mere creature law, becomes ipso facto re- 
solved into its primary elements.” benign deportment 
the benevolent grantor resembled the silent efficacy sun 
and air abrading and dissolving the 
That Titanic power, whose throne was the tri-mountain that 
overlooks the Massachusetts Bay, which, like the rocky peaks 
Olympus, seemed bid defiance the angry bolts 
heaven, melted away beneath the genial influence royal 
sunshine and dew! But divine Providence seemed smile 
upon the pilgrims notwithstanding their rebellious spirit. 
Our author observes: Puritanism had passed 
from the ideal the actual, and Charles was called upon 
struggle for his crown over the tottering ramparts the 
church. Ought not have gentle thoughts his mem- 
ory, when consider that his last wishes for New England 
were that the holy faith, which had rendered the mother coun- 
try glorious for eight centuries, might bless the colonies that 
had received her would, doubtless, very kind 
all this, were not our sympathies preoccupied more 
worthy subjects. was manifestly the will God that the 
fugitives should still live and prosper under their “stolen 
charter.” Indeed mattered not, them, whether they had 
charter not, provided royal tyranny would allow them 
enjoy their exile peace. Mr. Oliver argues respecting the 
suffering Puritans precisely the barbarians did respecting 
the shipwrecked apostle when the viper fastened upon his 
hand. The king’s minions fastened upon them their ven- 
omous fangs, and the historian, with holy horror, exclaims: 
“No doubt these men are murderers, whom, though they 
have escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not live.” 
But they survived the hurt, and, according the testimony 
our veracious author, continued practise cruelty, usur- 
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pation, tyranny, and persecution the blackest dye. The 
poor Indian” they robbed, cheated, and murdered, instead 
christianizing, the royal Charles most piously 
intended. Their expensive missions were defeated their 
bigotry and exclusiveness. They attempted,” says he, 
one blow, substitute the ideal for the actual. 
cross, the simplest work art, would have aided their 
But election, justification faith, 
tion, were the constant themes their discourse, and were 
never comprehended the savage.” “Can won- 
der that Rome succeeded, and that Geneva failed? 
strange that the tawny pagans,” the rabid wolves,” the 
grim salvages,” fled from the icy embrace Puritanism and 
took refuge the arms the priest and Jesuit?” Mr. Oli- 
ver’s entire work not history, purports be, but 
indictment the Puritan Commonwealth for treason against 
their divinely constituted sovereign, for the 
cution and judicial murder men who differed from the 
majority matters religion, and for the wholesale slaugh- 
ter defenceless savages, accompanied with testimony de- 
rived from state papers, from royal officials, from tory histo- 
rians, and from the admissions the parties arraigned, skil- 
fully arranged under each specific count. practised advo- 
cate, pleading for the conviction the Puritans, court 
justice, could not observe more studied silence with regard 


their good deeds, select with greater acumen every act 


doubtful expediency, probable injustice, calculated con- 
demn them. elaborate work prepared with careful 
research, written great beauty, clearness, and 
force. motive for such labor can scarcely divined, 
unless avenge the wrongs tory ancestor, who 
suffered some injustice from the “sons liberty,” the 
commencement the revolutionary struggle. hardly 
possible that would undertake and execute such labor 
merely for the benefit men his own creed; though 
that every intelligent churchman should able 
solve the questions has discussed for himself; and adds: 
needs not turn over the brilliant pages Bancroft, nor 
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lose himself amid the chaotic commonplace Grahame, 
the absurd expectation arriving the truth. will 
entertained wearied, according reads the happy fic- 
tion the one, yawns over the stupid inventions the 
other; but more will not be.” passing strange that 
should willing trace the origin the community 
which lived such unworthy source; that should 
willing admit that “the old Bay State,” with its pure 
religion, untarnished morals, superior intelligence, and al- 
most unlimited wealth, was founded such band out- 
laws. But quite manifest that these external proofs 
high culture have weight his esteern; for says, 
justification the tyrannical conduct the king’s commis- 
sioners 1664: “If the schools trained fanatics, com- 
merce fattened the violation the laws, agriculture 
was enriched the blood the Indian, the meeting- 
house was the focus disloyalty, and all these held their 
place usurpation from the church and crown, there was 
cause enough for interference.” This quotation shows, with 
sufficient clearness, the animus the writer, and here 
leave him 


“alone his glory.” 


Thus far have spoken the partisanship writers 
modern history. Here should expect authors differ 
opinions, and interpret facts according their party pre- 
dilections. Here, should expect the quarrels au- 
most conspicuous and most injurious the 
cause sound learning; but not so. Ancient history 
has been the great battle-field chivalrous 
national wars, the very doubts which render the justice 
their cause uncertain, tend exasperate the combatants and 
inflame their passions. Men will sooner fight for their opin- 
ions, than for their altars and hearths. matters not the 
cause dispute insignificant the splitting hair, 
the independent thinker ready make casus belli with 
all opponents, and battle its defence against all com- 
ers. department ancient history swarms with ad- 
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venturers, innovators, and theorists. 'They dispute upon all 
matters antiquarian research. They differ with respect 
the authors criticised, the subjects treated, the materials 
used them, and the credibility their narratives. The 
great Homeric question” meets the very dawn the 
poetic age literature. subject alone has engrossed 
the attention scholars for more than half century, and 
still open debate when was first broached. Noth- 
ing has been definitively settled, though our knowledge 
antiquity has been greatly increased. Much labor has been 
expended, many books have been written, violent and pro- 
tracted controversies have been excited and yet foe has 
been slain, victory won. The public mind, ever since 
its first surprise the publication Prolegomena 
1795, has, like pendulum, vibrated between the ex- 
tremes credulity and scepticism, till finally, seems 
have found its point equilibrium the belief the exist- 
ence Homer and the substantial unity his great epic. 
With many critics, the authority Herodotus less val- 
ued than that Homer. certainly very significant 
fact, that after the Japse more than two thousand years, 
“the father history has well-defined position the 
world letters. impression has recently prevailed, that 
the discoveries, Egyptian and Babylonian paleontology, 
giving new and important confirmation his history 
but Col. Mure, whose work the Language and Litera- 
ture ancient Greece generally characterized good 
sense and judicious criticism, places his authority truth- 
ful writer almost zero. The partiality former writers 
seems have roused his hostility. Their excessive eulogy 
evidently moves him undue depreciation. His blame 
made counterbalance their therefore the uncritical 


reader misled both. writer the North British 


view has some very just remarks upon Herodotus histo- 
rian. There are,” says he, “three stages the estimation 
with which intelligent student Herodotus regards his 
varied narrative. Beguiled first the charm style and 
the winning graces the narrator, into nearly absolute 
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belief, the result more critical scrutiny commonly con- 
demns the reader interval doubt almost absolute; 
from which will last emerge, only pursues the 
needful examination far enough, with feelings qualified 
but more rational confidence, which settled conviction 
the good faith his guide tempered the conscious- 
ness that many his materials were derived from very ques- 
tionable that the principles which obeyed 
writing, vibrate somewhat unsafely between historic and po- 
etic and that, therefore, while the whole may, one 
sense, claim the praise truthfulness and goodness, the 
praise trustworthy history can conceded only some 
portions the work.” But where discredit upon 
the veracity ancient author, the descriptive portions 
his work often give rise bitter controversies. Ancient 
geography and topography have furnished endless themes 
for discussion. most learned exegetes have never been 
able determine, beyond dispute, the sites cities and the 
localities mountains mentioned the Old Testament. 
Moses described the exodus the Israelites, with the mi- 
nuteness modern guide-book; and yet, scarcely any 
two travellers agree with reference the exact route they 
pursued. Sinai and Pisgah have never been defini- 
tively located, though they have probably undergone es- 
sential change since the Jewish lawgiver received the tables 
stone from the hand Jehovah, the one, and ascended 
the other view the promised land and receive the last of- 
fices sepulture from the same divine hand. About four 
hundred years before Christ, the historian Xenophon led ten 
thousand Grecian mercenaries from Babylonia the Black 
Sea, and described every mile his journey, language 
simple and perspicuous, that beginners Greek take his text 
for manual; and still more battles have been fought 
learned critics, all along the track the retreating army, 
than were waged themselves with the barbarian hordes 
through which they passed. About two hundred 
fore Christ, Hannibal led motley crew Carthaginians, 
Spaniards, and Gauls across the Alps, into sunny 
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lybius the Greek, and Livy the Roman, two the most ac- 
complished writers our earth has known, have 
recorded, with great particularity, all the incidents that 
march. however, disagree the route which Han- 
nibal adopted. ‘Their commentators have continued dis- 
agree till this hour, and the matter still sub Almost 
every year presents the public new treatise that sub- 
ject, but progress made determining the track the 
invading army. With regard the sites ruined 
the scenes great battles, the course advancing re- 
treating armies, time gives occasion for dispute obliterat- 
ing ancient landmarks. The fame heroes, statesmen, and 
orators, too, fluctuates with the advance knowledge 
through the caprices partisans. position which 
Socrates ought hold Grecian civilization yet unde- 
cided. Socrates, 


From whose mouth issued forth 

Melifluous sounds that watered all the schools 
academics, old and new, with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe, 


one day the Prince Philosophers, and another the Prince 
Sophists. Mr. Grote writes with admiration the doctrines 
Socrates; and yet thinks was legally condemned. 
was not attached, either sentiment conviction, 
the constitution wonders that had 
not sooner provoked the displeasure the people. other 
city but Athens, the ancient world, would have borne with 
him long; his trial proves little, his execution nothing, 
against the liberality his fellow citizens! dissents, 
however, from the strong assertion the German Forchham- 
mer, that “was most justly condemned heretic, 
traitor, corrupter youth.” 

The greatest orator Greece fares better the hands 
partisans than the first philosopher. Demosthenes 
made run the gauntlet between files histo- 
rians. Hear what Mr. Mitford says him: weak habit 
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body, and embarrassed manner, seemed deny him, 
equally Isocrates, the hope becoming speaker, win 
the attention listening thousands, and had the further 
great disadvantage defective utterance. With 
sour, irritable temper was repelling friendship; and 
extraordinary deficiency, not only personal courage, but 
all that constitutes dignity soul, made respect diflicult, 
and esteem apparently impossible. Nor were these defects 
shown only among familiar acquaintances; they were ex- 
hibited public, and made extensively notorious. the 
earliest youth earned opprobrious nickname the 
effeminacy his dress and manner. emerging from 
minority, the Athenian law, five-and-twenty, earned 
another opprobrious nickname, prosecution his 
guardians, which was considered dishonorable attempt 
extort money from them. Not long after, when the office 
choregus, which carried high dignity, took blows pub- 
licly, the theatre, from petulant youth rank, named 
Midas, brought his action for the assault, and compounded 
for, was said, thirty minae, about hundred pounds. His 
cowardice the field became afterwards notorious. Even 
his admirers seem have acknowledged that his temper 
was uncertain, his manners awkward; that was 
agant expense and greedy gain; unpleasant com- 
panion, faithless friend, contemptible soldier, and no- 
torious dishonesty even the profession advocate.” 
Behold the picture! Had the subject been Mr. Mit- 
ford’s political opponent the hustings, then and there held 


the day when penned this unprovoked slander, 


could not more completely have perverted the facts, intro- 
duced more palpable misrepresentations, than has done 
this sketch one the greatest men that ever lived. 
Such villain has described could never have achieved 
greatness; had gained temporary applause with his 
contemporaries, would have lost with posterity. 
Any one who knows the controlling influence which the 
orator exerted the declining state, would 
unhesitatingly pronounce Mr. Mitford’s description him 
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gross calumny. Candid critics have already refuted 
the base charges, and exposed the defamer public con- 
tempt. 

Mr. Mitford admirer tyranny and oligarchy; but 
democracy hates with perfect hatred. allows his po- 
litical principles color his whole narrative, and distort the 
plainest facts history. The charges against his favorites, 
Pisistratus, Hippias, and Gelon, are all modified and softened 
suit his theory; but when the democracies are assailed, 
blacker the story the firmer his belief; and never fails 
inveigh with hearty bitterness against them, the source 
every species crime.” sees nothing praise the 
noble republics Greece, but every measure the admin- 
istration Dionysius, the tyrant Syracuse, paternal, 
sublime, godlike! Such special pleading enters into the 
very texture his history, and these particulars renders 
worthless authority. Party spirit retrospective, 
well provident. aims secure the suffrages the 
past well the future. Most historians leave the im- 
press their political principles upon the works they write. 
Some through design, others unconsciously. The ad- 
vocate monarchy democracy explores the records 
the past, for proofs the superior excellence his favorite 
form human government. If, suppression truth, 
suggestion falsehood, can secure for the prestige 
primogeniture, utility, and success, can very confi- 
dently advocate its claims universal adoption. 
sooner seek for information respecting the opinions 
that have been formed relative the ancient condition 
modern Europe,” says Guizot, “than find that the va- 
rious elements our civilization, that say, monarchy, 
theocracy, aristocracy, and democracy, each would have 
believe that originally European society belonged alone, 
and that lost the honor then possessed, the 
usurpation the other elements. Examine all that has 
been written, all that has been said this subject, and you 
will find that every author who has attempted build 
system, which should represent explain our origin, has 
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asserted the exclusive predominance one other these 
possessions and assumptions, man can re-write the his- 
tory ancient nations with impartiality. Under such 
influences Mitford wrote his History Greece, Hume his 
vindication the Stuarts, and Clarendon his History the 
Rebellion. Owing the general prevalence monarchy 
among the civilized nations Europe, the advocates and 
defenders popular rights have been sadly misused 
aristocratic historians. man expects jfistice from op- 
ponent. statesman’s biography cannot written with 
fidelity the truth, while his principles remain unpopular. 
The advocates necessary reforms will always 
those power. never relish discourses upon 
liberty, nor will bigots endure homilies upon toleration. 
aman thinketh his heart, he.” Let him once 
convinced the divine right kings and priests, 
hostility democrats and dissenters will know bounds. 
The Romanists to-day hate Luther cordially did his 
Catholic contemporaries. ‘The cavaliers and churchmen 
Victoria’s reign repeat against Cromwell the slanders which 
their predecessors, the reign Charles IL, invented and 
published. Carlyle undertook the vindication the 
high-souled Oliver,” very few students history dared 
assert that England’s mightiest monarch possessed single 
redeeming trait character; now few men have the hardi- 
hood deny that exhibited, high degree, those vir- 
tues which make human rulers both wise and good. That 
had great faults, his warmest admirers must admit. 
candid historian wishes secure for him apotheosis, be- 
cause has long suffered historical purgatory. 
mode writing,” says Macaulay, accep- 
table the multitude who have always been accustomed 
make gods and demons out men very little better than 
themselves; but appears contemptible all who have 
watched the changes human character, all who have 
observed the influence time, and asso- 
ciates, all who have seen hero the 
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losopher liquor.” 
Every page England’s history has been blackened 
tory principles; with the progress liberal opinions, these 
dark shades are fast disappearing, and the friends freedom 
are receiving their just deserts. same genial influence 
gives new aspect ancient history. The Athenian de- 
mocracy has found champion Mr. Grote. espouses 
the cause his beloved Demus” with the zeal advo- 
cate. takes the people, with all their rashness, incon- 
stancy, and violence, under his special protection. 
bold their defence Mitford was their condemnation. 
follows his adopted children all their aberrations, apol- 
ogizes for their mistakes, palliates their crimes, allows 
malicious foe trumpet their vices, careless friend 
overlook their virtues. Even the ostracism, which has been 
pronounced indefensible all authorities, except those who 
originated and employed it, finds Mr. Grote advocate, 
apparently because was the offshoot, or, perhaps, ex- 
crescence from free principles. Macaulay says it: Noth- 
ing can conceived more odious than the practice pun- 
ishing citizen, simply and professedly for his eminence; 
and nothing the institutions Athens more frequently 
more justly censured.” the prevailing senti- 
ment political philosophers, except the Greeks; still Mr. 
Grote defends this odious institution, the ground that 
was essential the preservation those isolated and mu- 
tually hostile republics. His partiality for the Demus leads 
him their leaders and teachers, the demagogues 
and sophists. were both the natural products their 
own soil, and course entitled protection. Cleon, whose 
name has been synonym for political charlatanry and low 
demagogism for twenty-two centuries, rescued from per- 
petual disgrace Mr. Grote, and presented the public 
able and general. The maritime power 
Athens, which has generally been regarded tyrannical and 
oppressive her allies, also justified the same author. 
writer the Westminster Review observes: Col. Mure 
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controverts Grote’s quixotic paradox ‘the character 
Cleon, and ‘the trials the six generals;’ but sup- 
pose all competent critics would side with Mure against 
Grote these two cases, yet will not certainly con- 
sequence Mure’s summing up. learn more from 
Grote when wrong, than from Mure when right.” 
Mr. Grote popular, precisely because espouses the 
cause the people. pleads for humanity, for progress, 
for liberty. His very faults “lean virtue’s side.” His 
partiality Athens results from noble and generous na- 
ture. the words Burke: “we pardon something 
the spirit better err with such leader, 
than right with bigots and despots. 

Under Mr. Grote’s limning, Alexander dwindles the 
proportions ordinary tyrants; truth, little more 
than what the Thracian bandit represented him, mighty 
robber.” His glory fades before the sunlight democracy, 


dim candle dies noon.” 


was great soldier; but enslaved Athens, which the 
great king” essayed some two centuries earlier, and 
failed. was the conqueror the East; but sub- 
verted the liberties all Greece, and doing, 
accomplished result substantially the same would have 
been brought about the invasion Greece Xerxes had 
succeeded instead failing.” there difference, then, 
between Grecian despot and Oriental sultan? between 
Grecian heroism and Persian effeminacy between Grecian 
progress and Asiatic immobility? questions need 
only put convince the reader Grote influ- 
enced theory his estimate Alexander. But judg- 
ing such author should guided the canon 
the Roman critic. Where, the case Mr. Grote, the 
protasis “ubi plura nitent” cannot denied, should 
cheerfully admit the apodosis, 


ego paucis 
Offendar maculis quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.” 
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The history Greece has been very thoroughly studied, 
and often re-written, but with great diversity opinion 
among authors. character the people, their mythol- 
ogy, laws, institutions, heroes, statesmen, and philosophers, 
have been excessively praised censured, according the 
point view from which they were considered the critic. 
Some writers pronounce the Hellenes unequalled physical 
beauty and moral excellence. Others stoutly affirm that 
they are destitute both. The learned Wachsmuth says: 
master passions were selfishness, avarice, lust, con- 
tentiousness, cruelty, and revenge.” There substantial 
unity sentiment respecting their great men. Dr. William 
Smith, his excellent Manual Grecian History, says 
Thucydides His lofty genius did not secure him from the 
seductions avarice and pride, which led him sacrifice 
both his honor and his country for the tinsel Eastern 
pomp. the riches and luxury which surrounded him 
served only heighten his infamy, and were dearly bought 
with the hatred his countrymen, the reputation trai- 
tor, and the death Was “the Saviour 
Greece” traitor well miser? he, these par- 
ticulars, the prototype Marlborough? The charge 
treason has never been substantiated, and must ever remain 
open question. Niebuhr says: rising power 
Athens sea, the voluntary adhesion the other Greeks, 
and the rapidity with which Themistocles developed the 
were the causes which made 
the Spartans his implacable enemies. They accordingly 
caused false accusation brought against him, charg- 
ing him with being implicated the conspiracy Pausa- 
nias. Themistocles was perfectly innocent, clearly 
proved and attested. felt that his own personal 
greatness was far more than would have been ty- 
rant; the period tyrants, moreover, had then passed by, 
and had not yet returned. Neither Themistocles nor any 
other Athenian, could have conceived the preposterous idea 
which Pausanias entertained, making himself king 
Greece under the supremacy Persia.” same author 
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also imputes the change feeling which took place 
Athens against Themistocles, the intrigues Cimon and 
the powerful party which was the active 
hostility Sparta, and the aristocracy Athens, ought 
certainly give the accused the benefit doubt. 
Phocion another questionable character the annals 
Greece. was contemporary with Demosthenes, and be- 
longed, with Isocrates, and Chabrias, the 
Macedonian” party. Mitford remarks: Phocion, not ill- 
selected Plutarch from among all the worthies all the 
corrupt age, the fittest parallel the celebrated Utican 
Cato, had been coming forward under those three great 
men, but more particularly attached Chabrias.” then 
proceeds enumerate his virtues, and set forth his pat- 
riotism, his honesty and wisdom, exhibited the several 
acts his long life. Niebuhr espouses the cause Demos- 
thenes, against Phocion and the party Philip; and 
probably will every reader who, like him, sym- 
pathizes with the noblest Athenian patriot then 
existence, struggling manfully for the liberties falling 
state. uses the following language: Phocion, who 
commonly called model virtue, did nothing but injury 
his country, and more injury than any other man, except 
when matters had come extremes, and his personal char- 
acter made some impression then, however, was not his 
virtue that saved Athens, but the fact that Antipater recol- 
lected that was the Demosthenes, and 
those whom Macedonia persecuted.” 

another connection adds: Phocion belongs that 
class people whom modern times honest man will 
erect monument; will pardon them, for they are not 
indeed wicked, but stand extremely low moral point 
view, and are quite indifferent, and utterly incapable any 
enthusiasm.” very manifest that Niebuhr, says, 
entertained healthy aversion” Phocion. fact, 
critic very decided opinions; and fearless and 
bold the avowal them. The publication his History 
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Rome formed new era criticism. has probably 
been more fruitful discussion than any other similar work 
that was ever published. now nearly half century 
since the learned Dane gave the public his new and start- 
ling theories. Like the most recent Arctic explorers, 
penetrated far into the unexplored sea mythology and 
fable, that none his contemporaries successors have 
been able verify disprove his assertions. For more 
than century prior his advent, learned scholars 
had, from time time, advanced views similar 
his; but not one them had secured the confidence the 
leading public. Niebuhr undertook reconstruct 
tory Rome for the first five centuries its existence. 
brought the task profound learning, accurate research, 
tenacious memory, and intense love for his chosen voca- 
tion. He, like Bonaparte, looked upon himself the man 
destiny, the divinely commissioned reformer historic 
abuses. his own esteem possessed deeper insight 
into the true meaning ancient symbols, than any that had 
preceded him. spirit historic divination was least 
equivalent the Greek the inspiration ascribed 
their prophets and priests. looked out upon the great 
ocean early history, over which hung the clouds fable 
and poetry, and peering into the darkness with the vision 
seer, sought, like Columbus, discover lands hitherto un- 
known. deemed himself successful. his couched 
eye new continents seemed rise from the deep, and be- 
came discoverer; for calls his novel hypotheses and 
happy conjectures respecting the constitution and regal pe- 
riod Rome, are new, and possibly 
true; but mere assertion does not make them so. The 
proof stillin abeyance. did what could; more than 
any his predecessors had done the same department 
labor, but was unable create testimony where did not 
exist. Speaking his intense application for sixteen 
months the early history Rome, says: sight 
grew dim its passionate efforts pierce into the obscurity 
subject, and unless was send forth incomplete 
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work, which sooner later must have been wholly remod- 
elled, was compelled wait for what time might gradually 
bring Nor has been niggardly; but, though 
slowly, has granted one discovery after 
extract reveals the author’s enthusiasm, and his patient toil. 
also shows the estimate which set upon the results 
his labors. Upon many his bold conclusions students are 
beginning write what the great Arnauld wrote upon the 
inventions Malebranche: Pulchra, nova, falsa.” These 
oases truth which discerns amid the trackless waste 
fiction and legend, may prove realities; but until proof 
positive produced, cannot assured that they are not 
the effect mirage. not made more certain 
even plausible conjectures. will not suffice appeal 
the internal evidence the record confirm the doctrine, 
because that testimony will vary with the judgment, taste, 
and opinions the inquirer. not saying too much 
affirm that the criticisms Niebuhr and his disciples have 
raised more questions than they have answered, Roman 
history. They have called the attention students the 
doubtful points, even when they have failed throw light 
upon them. science has been motion, has not 
advanced. seems making rapid progress, but the 
careful student always finds the same state. resem- 
bles St. George the signs old English inns, who 
always horseback, but never goes on. 

The first requisite historic credibility the testimony 
contemporaries. early Roman records, this cannot 
had. does not exist. did not exist when Livy and 
Dionysius wrote did not exist when the earliest annalists 
quoted them wrote; and the first four hundred and 
fifty years the city, never did exist writing, except 
the most meagre form. The history that period which 
has reached our age, was created the earliest Roman 
writers, from very scanty laws, monu- 
ments, funeral orations, treaties, decrees the senate, in- 
scriptions brass wood, linen tablets, the “lintei libri” 
Livy, lists annual magistrates and existing institutions, 
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constituted their principal sources information. these 
Niebuhr adds large body national epics, lays, and songs, 
which, from internal evidence, thinks are plainly discover- 
able the pages Livy. His office, therefore, was dis- 
sect, from the commonly received narrative, the unsound 
portions, and then restore, new creations, the mutilated 
body its original integrity, and make beau ideal true 
history. exhibits greater boldness amputating and 
cauterizing than renovating and reconstructing the sub- 
ject his critical surgery. pronounces the reigns 
Romulus and Numa entirely fabulous and poetical, and the 
period from Tullus Hostilius the first secession the 
plebs, mythological and while maintains that 
veracious narrative may reconstructed from the date 
the first secession down the commencement contempo- 
rary records. All this supported external evidence, 
but rests entirely upon his private convictions. has an- 
the founder Rome, but has set one 
his stead. Somebody must have led the freebooters, who 
first settled upon the Palatine and reared their huts 
mark the site new city. His name may have been 
Romulus. Who knows? was not, perhaps the real 
name would less euphonious ears. Nothing 
would gained its substitution for that which the Ro- 
mans, the days their glory, held such veneration. 
The date the foundation the eternal city unknown. 
Very well, must content live without the knowledge 
it. Ifthe received date set aside, are deprived 
convenient starting point, but gain compensation for the 
loss. seven hills were doubtless occupied Italian 
tribes, before the origin Rome. Some the names 
those tribes, tradition has preserved impossible now 
set bounds the territories they inhabited, describe 
their victories defeats, point out, with any degree 
certainty, the relations that existed between them. These 
advances and retreats were inexplicable those 
swarm insects sporting the rays summer’s sun: 
Upward and downward, thwarting and 
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buhr professes have solved the enigma. says 
Michelet, possession Rome right occupation, 
tanquam rem nullius, and set his the the- 
atre Marcellus. Issuing thence, day after day, for four 
years, daringly rummaged the old city, and questioned it, 
and distributed it, like master, among the races who founded 
it; now the Etruscans, now the Latins. stirred the 
dust the kings Rome, and dissipated the shadows which 
had, for many centuries, played before the eyes man- 
kind.” With such unbounded praise were his views received 
for some years after their was commended, 
alike, for destroying and for reconstructing his dogmatism 
was acceptable his scepticism. could not 
proved wrong; was, therefore, presumed right. 
Some his admirers modestly questioned the certainty 
his conclusions. Dr. Arnold observes: Were indeed, 
venture criticise the work this great man, should 
inclined charge him with having overvalued rather than 
undervalued the possible certainty the early history the 
Roman commonwealth.” Niebuhr claims the student’s be- 
lief new history, differing from that which was received 
with confidence Cicero, Dionysius, and Livy. are 
required regard the old narrative the new, 
certain. Many critics have yielded his claims; others 
have dared question every one his emendations. Such 
result was expected, since his corrections often rested 
upon authority internal external, except his asser- 
tion. The authority Livy chiefly 
the Jupiter tonans Roman and against him 
the giants criticism have waged war extermination. 
His work, one hundred and forty-two books, was designed 
mainly history his own his predecessors 
the same line, began with the origin the city and 
related, with comparative brevity, the events the first five 
hundred years. The best portion his work, that which 
bestowed most labor and for which had abundant ma- 
terials from contemporary witnesses, lost, and 
judged mainly the extant portion his work, where 
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was obliged follow conjecture, use such uncertain 
records time had spared. Livy’s history only thirty- 
five the one hundred and forty-two books which wrote, 
have survived. the others, have only dry and meagre 
epitomes, drawn some uncertain author, and these 
two are lost. Livy cannot, therefore, fairly judged 
author. writing the early period Rome, not 
responsible for the absolute want trustworthy 
but only for the manner which used those which were 
extant. recorded the story much found it; and 
incredible contradictory, may cry out, with Cic- 
ero: “culpa temporum, non mea.” Dionysius had more 
sources information than Livy. wrote 
the origin and antiquities Rome, enlighten the Greeks, 
his countrymen, respecting the nation that had conquered 
them. came Rome twenty-nine years before Christ, 
and remained twenty-two years, having devoted all that time 
the study the Latin language and the composition 
his History. the twenty books which wrote, the first 
nine are complete; the tenth and eleventh are imperfect, 
and the remaining nine are only fragmentary. These are 
the principal authorities for the regal period, was under- 
stood Rome, the age Augustus. Other writers 
made compilations and abridgments from these great works; 
and, course, can add nothing their value authorities. 
the fountain bitter, cannot send forth sweet waters. 
Neither wide diffusion nor long progression can heal them. 
falsehood repeated through all time, and extended through 
all space, falsehood still. contemporary records the 
earliest periods were wanting, not even the most vehement 
impulse divination” can supply the 
tory, science, must content not know some 
things and among them, may well admit, the out- 
set the inquiry, that can never determine, with cer- 
tainty, the origin the founder Rome; and all besides 
the poetic and traditional legends, preserved Livy, are 
mere hypotheses, unsustained external evidence. 

During the last two centuries the republic, ending with 
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the death Pompey, some twenty Roman historians, who 
lived during the occurrence the events they record, are 
quoted writers still extant. These solitary excerpts, 
like the fossil bones extinct races animals, demonstrate 
the former existence those writers; but unfortunately 
there science comparative anatomy, literature, 
which can restore lost work from single fragment its 
contents. But these works had escaped the ravages 
time and barbarism, they would throw additional light 
the first five centuries the city. The same remark will 
apply, with equal force, those Greek writers who wrote 
Roman affairs, during the same period. Marcus Porcius 
Cato was the first Roman historian who wrote the Latin 
tongue. was born 234 and died 149 wrote 
his old age, about 170 His work, seven books, was 
styled His design, evidently, was confine 
himself early hence wrote the origin the 
city and the seven kings; then passing over, silence, 
period two hundred and forty-six years, from the expul- 
sion the kings tothe first Punic war, resumes his nar- 
rative and describes, with great brevity, the events the 
next one hundred and fourteen years. contents his 
work are described Cornelius Nepos. Other ancient au- 
thors have quoted freely from the Origines,” but their cita- 
tions, with two exceptions, are brief; but indicative the 
research and originality, the truthfulness and honesty the 
author, make deeply regret the loss the principal 
part his great work. the father heroic poetry 
Rome, who wrote the annals his country, hexameter 
verse, and Nevius, who wrote, Saturnian measure, 
poem respecting the first Punic war, which took place 
life-time, were existence when Livy wrote. But neither 
Cato, nor these early poets, were historical witnesses respect- 
ing the early history Rome. like their successors, 
depended tradition and monuments for their materials 
and, their works were now our hands, should know 
more the infancy Rome than Livy Dionysius have 
transmitted us. The earliest Roman writers history, 
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who wrote prose, were Quintus Fabius Pictor and Lucius 
Cincius Alimentus. They were Roman senators, well ac- 
quainted with the civil and military affairs their country. 
They lived during the second Punic war, and were entirely 
competent write what they heard and saw. They both 
wrote Greek. This fact shows that their vernacular 
tongue was not then commonly employed literary com- 
position. The Greek was used, the best educated writers, 
precisely Latin was used scholars the dark ages, be- 
fore the languages modern Europe became sufficiently 
copious and polished for such service. Even Dante de- 
bated long, whether should compose his Divina Come- 
dia” the Latin Italian tongue. The selection the 
latter, which clothe his immortal creations, laid the 
foundation for his country’s literature. Had Fabius and 
Cincius pursued the same course, their works would proba- 
bly have remained this day, and their nation would have 
become renowned letters soon arms. These two 
authors were often quoted Livy, and were evidently re- 
garded the best authorities within his reach. Their chief 
object seems have been record the history the first 
and second wars with Carthage, the last which they 
were actors. Both authors prefaced their works with brief 
account the origin Rome and its early institutions. 
Pictor’s account the Hannibalian war, Livy places im- 
plicit confidence, because was eye witness the 
scenes records: temporibus hujusce belli,” 
styles him. 

Cincius was equally prized Livy authority for the 
same period, because was taken prisoner Hannibal, 
who, being fond literary men, treated him with great 
courtesy, and gave him much information respecting his 
march into Italy. the events which they participated, 
these writers, according Dionysius, wrote detail; but 
the earlier periods they gave only brief summaries. They 
were manifestly honorable and high-minded men, experi- 
enced political and military affairs, and highly educated 
according the standard their times. They did not pos- 
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sess the antiquarian spirit modern German, still they 
were more favorable condition collect and record old 
traditions than any writers who succeeded them. Cato, 
who, above remarked, first used the Latin tongue 
torical annals, followed close upon these authors; but 
had knowledge the origin Rome, other Italian 
cities, which they did not possess. With these names the 
canon closes. can ascend the stream history 
higher. Both its source and its tributaries, like those the 
Nile, still remain concealed. thousand years ago men 
were attempting find the origin the Nile; the same 
time other explorers were seeking for the origin Rome 
inquisitive men our day are striving solve the same 
problems. the intervening period little progress has been 
made either direction. Research and science will yet re- 
veal the true sources the Nile; but human sagacity 
“divination” will ever pierce the mantle oblivion which 
time and barbarism have spread over the early history 
Rome. Both the records and traditions are irrecoverably 
lost. had the history Fabius, the most ancient 
writer Roman annals, what could tell us, with cer- 
tainty, the reign Tullius, the most illustrious the 
Roman kings, who lived 350 years before his time? 
admit that tradition might furnish tolerably accurate ac- 
count the leading events his country for single cen- 
tury, few persons, who understand how oral traditions exag- 
gerate even true tale,” will give much credit inter- 
ested accounts which have passed from father son through 
period. all contemporary records the discovery 
and early settlement America had been destroyed one 
hundred and fifty years ago, would very difficult now 
arrive any certainty with reference the history 
that period. those destroyed records had been very 
meagre and imperfect, the difficulty would greatly in- 
creased. With all the light which free press throws upon 
our history, many events and characters our revolutionary 
war are still subjects controversy. Take the best in- 
formed students American history, and probably not one 
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ten will, suddenly questioned, answer with confidence 
the question: Who commanded the American troops 
Bunker Hill?” And not one hundred our most 
noisy politicians can give correct account the origin and 
principles the Federal and Republican parties the days 
Washington, Adams, and Jefferson. 

Those great parties had their organs soon the Con- 
stitution was and their weekly issues were filled 
with mutual crimination and abuse. disciple Jeffer- 
son were now asked describe the old Federalists, follow- 
ing the records and traditions his party, would say: 
were the secret friends monarchy and the open ad- 
vocates strong, central, consolidated government, 
opposition the rights the individual states; they 
were partial the mother country, that, during the 
second war with England, they publicly returned thanks 
Almighty God, their places worship, for her victories 
over their own countrymen; and, finally with words 
triotism and benevolence upon their tongues, but with the 
spirit Judas Iscariot their hearts, assembled, dele- 
gates, treasonable conclave, Hartford, plot, like the 
followers Catiline, the ruin their country.” this 
party, Hamilton the central figure, whom all good Re- 
publicans were taught hate species political ogre, 
whose settled determination was convert this government 
into monarchy perish the attempt. Ask admirer 
the old Washingtonian Federalists his opinion that 
party, and will tell you that they were the followers 
the great and good that they were the advo- 
cates efficient self-supporting government the peo- 
ple, opposition mere voluntary union the states for 
common defence; that they were the jealous foes regal 
power, and the warm friends civil and religious liberty 
and that their agency the Constitution was saved from 
the open and secret hostility the Republicans. will 
tell you, too, with all honesty, that Hamilton was high- 
minded, honorable patriot, whose pen and voice did more 
secure the adoption the federal Constitution than all other 
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agencies combined that Jefferson, his rival, was Jacobin, 
intriguer, and infidel, professing friendship for Wash- 
ington, yet secretly plotting the overthrow his administra- 
tion, remaining his cabinet, yet deliberately recording, 
with his own hand, private conferences held there for the pur- 
pose blackening the memory individual members it, 
and covertly disseminating sedition throughout the land. 
will also affirm, that the party which Jefferson was the 
acknowledged leader, were disciples Robespierre, admirers 
the abominations the French Revolution, who, placed 
power, would subject every one their opponents the 
guillotine. such contradictory results will party spirit 
lead men, even when public documents are thick leaves 
not yet freed from this “bane The careful 
readers American history believe that they can discover, 
some our standard authors, traces their political and 
religious opinions. reasonable suppose that the old 
Romans were like other men this respect. They had their 
party prejudices and their party heroes; and their traditions 
were undoubtedly shaped with reference these feelings 
and impossible for us, this late day, detect their 
falsehoods reconcile their contradictions. compila- 
tions which were made Roman writers, annually, were 
called Annales.” These were often quoted Livy. The 
style which they were written was dry and jejune; the 
narratives, meagre and concise. the Annales Maximi,” 
remarkable occurrences only were recorded. These were often 
such marvellous phenomena required the attention au- 
gurs and soothsayers, and were expiated publicly religious 
ceremonies and sacrifices. Earthquakes, eclipses, fearful 
sights and sounds, prodigies and ostents every description 
were recorded these greatest annals.” Poor materials for 
history these; and Livy has been severely censured for copy- 
ing many them into his History. But the men 
that age deemed them the most note-worthy events the 
time, deserving national expiation, the historian who should 
omit them would recreant the first principles his 
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chosen vocation. fragment Cato shows his contempt 
such records. says: lubet scribere quod tab- 
ula apud Pontificem maximum est, quotiens annona est cara, 
quotiens est aut solis caligo aut quid obstitent,” ete. 
The Pontiffs usually kept these records, hence they are 
sometimes called Annales when written upon 
parchment linen, libri Pontificum.” 

These were the only public records existence prior the 
time Fabius Pictor. Cicero informs that was the cus- 
tom the pontiffs keep these brief records from the ori- 
gin the city the consulship Publius Mucius, 131. 
question, then, occurs: Why were not these annals en- 
titled Simply because most those, probably all, 
that related the first three centuries the city, were mere 
restorations. The original tablets were lost. The city was 
almost entirely destroyed fire about the middle the 
fourth century its existence, This conflagra- 
tion was kindled the conquering Gauls. With the ex- 
ception the citadel, the destruction was complete, that 
the Romans were with difficulty persuaded, Camillus, not 
abandon the ill-omened site and remove the Etruscan 
Veii, which they had recently conquered. not probable 
that any public records survived this fire. doubtful 
even, whether the brazen plates, which the laws the 
twelve tables were inscribed, were not melted and their place 
afterwards supplied from memory. Cicero says that, the 
days the Republic, boys school were required com- 
mit memory these laws; and probable that the peo- 
ple were made acquainted with them this way, even be- 
fore the establishment regular schools. all that had been 
recorded had been preserved, would have furnished but few 
materials for history for the annals were neither numerous 
nor full; and the subjects record were unimportant any 
but the priests. having been lost, absurd talk 
contemporary records the early centuries Rome. 
The restorations these annals having been made from 
memory and tradition, must have been very imperfect; the 
probability is, that with the exception laws and treaties, 
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they never were restored with any trustworthy devotion 
truth. Besides the restored annals the high-priests, there 
were doubtless some monuments and inscriptions the cit- 
adel and suburbs the city, and dependent towns the 
vicinity, which served throw some light the 
tory Rome and confirm oral traditions. But the first 
writers history were not scientific antiquarians. did 
not separate the precious from the vile. were likely 
record fiction truth. When they had collected all the 
materials that were patent them, they made out lame 
and impotent conclusion.” Cicero read these authors, and 
judicious critic. compares their style that 
the old Greek logographers, Pherecydes, Hellanicus, and Acu- 
cilaus, mere story-tellers, who delighted the marvels 
ignorant age, and recorded more that must rejected than 
received. Cato, Piso, and other Roman annalists, 
neglected all ornaments, sought only intelligible, and 
regarded brevity the chief excellence addi- 
tion the above-named imperfect sources 
Sir George Cornwall Lewis enumerates Family Memoirs, 
Annals and Documents neighboring States, Deliberative 
Speeches, Funeral Orations, and Poems.” How many 
these existed, were consulted, impossible now af- 
firm. practice reporting speeches, short-hand, did 
not exist till near the close the Republic; consequently all 
orations preserved from the general conflagration, and for 
some centuries later, must have been written out 
served the orators themselves. The earliest oration that 
Cicero was acquainted with, was that Appius the Blind, 
delivered the senate 280, when Cineas, the ambassa- 
dor Pyrrhus, came Rome treat peace. 
and funeral orations are very ancient origin. Private 
families might retain such proofs the virtues their an- 
from ambitious motives but these, like modern me- 
moirs, would not likely contain anything but the good 
qualities and great deeds the deceased, much exag- 
gerated, which would not afford safe materials for history 
not probable that any such eulogies came down from 
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the regal period. Such memorials, when printed, rarely sur- 
when letters were rare and wars 
incessant, their long continued preservation would almost 
miracle. later times, according the testimony both 
Cicero and Livy, the truth history was notoriously fal- 
sified those panegyrics the illustrious 
guished families thus ennobled ancestors assigning 
them offices and triumphs which they never enjoyed. 
Livy speaks, also, privata monumenta.” Some critics 
suppose that refers family memoirs, inscriptions 
busts and statues (“imaginum tituli”), and panegyrics. 
The annals contemporary cities and states not appear 
have received much attention from Livy. probably 
shared, with his countrymen, the general contempt for van- 
quished nations, and thus neglected their history and monu- 
ments. For this has been severely censured. But ad- 
mitting that used, carefully and wisely, all the sources 
information then known, his materials were utterly inade- 
quate the composition faithful narrative Roman 
affairs. Niebuhr assumes the existence large body 
national poetry, the substratum Livy’s history. The 
theory that popular poems once sung and recited, but lost 
before the later Roman historians wrote, constituted the 
chief materials the annalists, based partly conjec- 
ture. Cicero quotes Cato’s assertion that the old Romans, 
centuries before his time, were accustomed sing, their 
banquets, the praises great men, the music the pipe. 
Other writers allude the same fact; but neither the names 
the heroes nor their exploits are mentioned. This the 
extent the testimony. Great men were celebrated 
song their feasts. Niebuhr proceeds inform his readers 
what was said, and how was said; what was fact and 
what was fiction; who were praised and who were de- 
famed; and what was selected and what rejected the 
songs, subsequent writers. Under his plastic hand, the 
song becomes epic; the ballad, heroic poem, with 
beginning, middle, and end;” ingenious plot, system- 
atic development, and impressive catastrophe. The reign 
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Romulus is, with few exceptions, one continuous poem. 
Numa was honored only with history 
the third king, with the story the Horatii and the fall 
Alba, form “an epic whole.” the reign Ancus Martius, 
the Muses were dumb; but with the coming Tarquinius, 
inspiration breathes anew, and mighty the 
result. This the highest effort Roman genius, surpas- 
sing, brilliancy imagination, anything that subsequent 
ages produced. The truly Homeric battle, Lake Regil- 
lus, closes the grandest Roman epics.” Such the the- 
ory. founded chiefly internal evidence, elicited 
his superior “divination,” from the necessity the case 
for, the history regal period, full poetic inci- 
dents, did not originate genuine epics, whence did 
come? certainly has other legitimate parentage. 
Macaulay, his Lays ancient Rome,” has endeavored 
revive, English ballads surpassing beauty, the spirit 
and fire the old Roman poetry. their old 
bards sung does, not surprising that their strains 
lingered, like pleasant dream, the memories those 
sturdy warriors. not unheard thing that fierce 
fighters should sweet minstrels. Greece, Archilochus, 
the inventor Iambic verses, whom Horace says: 


Archilocum proprio rabies armavit iambo,” 


wes one the founders elegiac poetry, 
and the prince lyric poets, followed the same pro- 
fession. greatest ancient tragedians, and 
Sophocles, bore arms defence their native land. But the 
Greeks were more inventive, imaginative, and cultivated 
people than the Romans. must confessed that their lite- 
rature was the legitimate offspring poetry. that can 
claim relationship the Muses, Roman story, very hap- 
pily set forth the preface the Lays ancient Rome. 
cannot better than quote the language. early 
history Rome is, indeed, far more poetical than anything 
else Latin literature. The loves the Vestal and the 
god war, the cradle laid among the reeds the Tiber, the 
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fig-tree and the she-wolf, the shepherd’s cabin, the recogni 

tion and the fratricide, the rape the Sabines, the death 
Tarpeia, the fall Hostus Hostilius, the struggle Mettus 
Curtius through the marsh, the women rushing, with torn 
raiment and dishevelled hair, between their fathers and hus- 
bands, the nightly meetings Numa and the nymph the 
well the sacred grove, the fight the three Romans and 
the three Albans, the purchase the Sibylline books, the 
crime Tullia, the simulated madness Brutus, the am- 
biguous reply the Delphian oracle the Tarquins, the 
wrongs Lucretia, the heroic actions Horatius Cocles 
and Cleelia, the battle Regillus, won the aid Cas- 
tor and Pollux, the defence Cremera, the touching story 
Coriolanus, the still more touching story Virginia, the 
wild legend about the draining the Alban lake, the com- 
bat between Valerius Corvus and the gigantic Gaul, are 
among the many instances which will once suggest them- 
selves every reader.” These are the most striking pas- 
sages that could quoted confirmation the poetic ori- 
gin the history; and yet all mythology made just 
such incidents. fact majority the cases cited may 
paralleled the early history any nation Europe. 
Those portions which are wild and supernatural are com- 
mon the legendary lore all nations their infancy. 
Half the literature the world composed just such ma- 
terials, borrowed from plain prose narratives. The Decam- 
eron Boccaccio, the Arabian Nights Entertainment, and 
Don Quixote, are prose compositions and poetic inci- 
dents and images evince metrical origin, then these popu- 
lar fictions must disguised epics. early history 
poetic and fabulous. The imagination young people 
intensely active; and the bold adventures their heroes 
always assume supernatural coloring their traditions. 
The Indian legends which Longfellow has incorporated 
his Hiawatha, never before wore poetic dress; yet they are 
more wild and improbable than any the marvellous tales 
Roman invention. But assume that what wild, 
romantic, and incredible Roman history poetic origin, 
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how does that assumption aid with regard the larger 
and more important portions the narrative, which are dry, 
prosaic, and technical? How happened this epic material 
literally buried mass military, civil, and legal 
details, all wearing the guise sober reality? in- 
stance, the marvellous tales connected with the infancy 
Servius Tullius are succeeded statistical account his 
classification the people, which destitute poetry 
the multiplication table. throughout the regal period, 
the legendary portions the narrative are inextricably 
blended with formal and minute accounts the origin 
the government, institutions, laws, religious rites, orders 
society, and military organizations, which present nothing 
touching picturesque the imagination. this dull, 
sober prose. Niebuhr speaks historic episodes alternat- 
ing with romantic lays. How were the real and the ficti- 
tious strangely know that poem may 
historical, reciting the facts life musical numbers, 
clothing them the garb fancy; but true poet ever 
the lovely song” uniting the creations his im- 
agination with the repulsive verities history alternate 
strata, mason rears palace stones and cement. The 
ballad theory Niebuhr accounts very well for the marvel- 
lous and incredible portions Roman history, but does 
not explain the growth the legal and constitutional divi- 
sions it. does not satisfy the inquisitive mind say, 
with Michelet: When man desired have men-gods, 
was fain heap whole generations one person; com- 
bine, one hero, the conceptions whole poetic cycle. 
was thus they obtained historic idols Romulus, Nu- 
ma.” Such sweeping, philosophical generalizations not 
originate with barbarians. Constitutions are not created 
they are usually the growth ages. The traditions, 
mythology, legends, and finally the history people, are 
all slowly developed with national progress. Nothing great 
has great beginnings. Crescit occulto velut arbor 
the law history well the institutions which his- 
tory describes. More than seven centuries elapsed before the 
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marble palaces Augustus stood upon the hill where Rom- 
ulus reared his straw-covered huts. During that period, 
many hands contributed the architectural beauty the 
city; and many minds the embellishment its recorded 
achievements. But the Romans were never poetical peo- 
ple. Even their palmiest days, their inspiration was bor- 
rowed. Their epics and lyrics; their drama and their ec- 
logues, were copies Grecian models. They were 
stately, dignified, and practical people, not romantic nor im- 
aginative. are far more renowned for their jurispru- 
dence than their literature. The epic origin their his- 
tory has support from analogy. The Sabine frugality 
and industry ascribed the early Romans, forbid the sup- 
position high poetic culture. They had neither profes- 
sional bards nor rhapsodists. had Parnassus nor 
Helicon. muse had altar among them, except 
courtesy the laws hospitality. Horace tells that 
their first efforts metrical composition were rude and re- 
pulsive. few fragmentary verses that have escaped 
oblivion, confirm this assertion. must conclude that 
the specious theory Niebuhr not sustained facts. 
His imagination has converted their mythology into stately 
epics, and Cato’s dinner-songs into Homeric episodes. That 
the Romans were not destitute rhythmical compositions, 
before the days Ennius, known from the fact that de- 
famatory verses were prohibited the twelve but 
that they had advanced beyond rude and unpolished dog- 
gerels, not proved. Fabius Pictor, Cincius Alimentus, 
and Cato derived their narrative mainly from historical bal- 
lads transmitted oral recitations, very remarkable 
that Livy and Dionysius, who often quote from them, did 
not discover and record fact important. 
true, are common all uncivilized nations. The North 
American Indians have their war songs but these are peans 
victory, not historical The legendary lore 
the old Romans, like that the Greeks, was mixture 
fact and fable. For more than four centuries was floating 
the public memory, while, from time time, creative 
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minds probably added rhetorical embellishments; 
sibly derived from popular songs some interesting and 
touching incidents. The first historians gave continuity 
these detached traditions. They endeavored bring order 
out confusion, and give unity and integrity their narra- 
tive, which was composed heterogeneous and discordant 
materials. Discrepancies and contradictions weakened the 
credibility story. Subsequent writers copied their 
and after the lapse two thousand years, im- 
possible for correct them. Our only safe course 
take the record find it, and where cannot reconcile 
conflicting accounts, adopt that interpretation which seems 
most credible. emendations are attempted, each critic 
will publish new version the facts; and shall have 
many Roman histories there are compilers. Some stu- 
dents: history theology, love best those subjects 
which not admit definite solution. The 
found the mystery, the greater seems the courage that ap- 
proaches it, and the more extraordinary the erudition that 
promises explain it. Niebuhr was lover paradox. 
Conscious his own superior attainments, played the 
despot among inferior critics. was bold, positive, dog- 
matical. were competent meet him his chosen 
field; and, for many years, none dared oppose him. 
undoubtedly did great service the cause sound learn- 
not much the new regions explored, open- 
ing safe path subsequent discoverers; not much 
laying firm foundations, removing old obstructions. 
had done more than rectify the popular notions re- 
specting the agrarian laws, would not have lived vain. 
who justifies, the tribunal posterity, the advocates 
popular rights, public benefactor. Rome, the 
friends the plebeians were grievously slandered the 
aristocracy. senate and the patricians loved power and 
office too well willing share them with the common 
people; hence the leaders reform were assassinated, and 
their memory loaded with infamy. agrarian, all ages, 
has been synonymous with leveller, demagogue, and anar- 
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chist. is, therefore, noble service humanity rescue 
such martyrs the people’s liberty Spurius Cassius and 
the Gracchi, from undeserved reproach. 

Niebuhr has also broken that indiscriminate admiration 
for everything old which defeated the very object study. 
has directed attention philology instrument 
tracing national affinities. has shat- 
tered obstruction, supplied implements, prepared materi- 
als, and done all this the most difficult and the most dig- 
nified But divination his, intuitive 
perception truth robed fiction, can supply the place 
contemporary records. Ingenious hypotheses may amuse, 
but not satisfy, the inquisitive student. 
fancies, like pyrotechnics, soon vanish and leave the heavens 
more dark and forbidding. interests the reader are 
sacrificed the reputation the writer; mistakes are mul- 
tiplied, and the discovery truth rendered more difficult. 
Sir George Cornwall Lewis, after elaborate survey the 
whole question the credibility Roman history, arrives 
the following All the historical labor bestowed up- 
the early centuries Rome will, general, wasted. 
The history this period viewed aseries picturesque 
narratives, will read the greatest advantage the 
original writers, and deteriorated reproduction 
work art, the accounts the ancients can only suf- 
fer from being retouched the pencil modern restorer. 
the other hand, all attempts reduce them purely 
historical form conjectural omissions, additions, and 
transpositions, must nugatory. The workers this his- 
torical tread-mill may continue grind the air, but they will 
never produce any valuable doctrine theo- 
retically safe and practically true; for even the most sturdy 
impugners the regal history Rome are often led astray 
the very phantoms which they have demonstrated 
unreal. Niebuhr denies the existence and yet 
the next breath, talks his reign asa reality. old 
kings are brave history conflict. They neither fly 
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nor spirits will not down the bidding the 
most potent magician. They have gained niche the 
temple fame, and modern thunderer can dislodge them. 
vain deny the existence the Trojan war, 
the Roman kings. Achilles will continue nurse his wrath, 
and Romulus rear his walls, undisturbed the missiles 
noisy critics. wild legends contained the tale 
Troy divine,” and Livy’s pictured page,” will continue 
conned and credited the young, doubted and denied 
the old, long poetry has admirer the Muses 
worshipper. 


ARTICLE VI. 
NOTICES NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 


with books with men. faults some are easily discerned, 
and their excellences are more occult, yet their excellences are greater 
than their faults. The excellences others are apparent the first sight, 
and their faults are hidden, but the faults are greater than the excellences. 

treatise Dr. Jenkyn, although improved the present edi- 
tion, has yet obvious defects. were easy enumerate them. They are 
counterbalanced, however, very high merits. The volume abounds with 
rich hints, with sound, sensible remarks, with acute distinctions, with Bibli- 
cal and practical truths, which are well fitted exert influence in- 
quisitive thinkers and good men. 

often Dr. Jenkyn’s definitions, sharp insight the 
truth. His definitions often fail but they often suggest, with 
peculiar distinctness, the points most essential discriminated. Thus 
find volume meaning the following definitions and descriptions 
the atonement 

atonement any provision that may introduced into the admin- 


The Extent the Atonement, its relation God and the Universe. 
the Rev. Thomas Jenkyn, late President Coward College, London. 
Third Edition, carefully revised the Author for the American Edition. Bos- 
ton: Gould and Lincoln, Washington Street; New York: Sheldon, Blake- 
man and Co.; Cincinnati: George Blanchard. 1859. pp. 376. 12mo. 
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istration government, instead the infliction the punishment due 
offender expedient that will justify government suspend- 
ing the literal execution the penalty threatened any consideration that 
fills the place punishment, and that answers the purposes government, 
effectually the infliction the penalty the offender himself would 
and which thus supplies the government just, safe, and honorable grounds 
for offering and dispensing pardon the offender. 

definition description may more concisely expressed thus 
ATONEMENT expedient substituted the place the literal inflic- 
tion the threatened penalty, supply the government just and 
good grounds for dispensing favors See also 
252, 269. 

sufferings the Son God were substituted the room the 
execution the penalty threatened the offender. The atonement the 
death Christ not the literal enduring the identical penalty due the 
sinner but provision, expedient, introduced instead the lite- 
ral infliction the penalty the substitution another course suf- 
fering, which will answer the same purposes, the divine administrations, 
the literal execution the penalty the offender himself would accomplish. 
19.) 

Atonement not expedient contrary law, but above law: 
what law, Law, cannot contemplate. introduced into adminis- 
tration, not to,execute the the law, but preserve the spirit and 
the truth’ the constitution. The death Christ atonement for sin 
committed public expression God’s regard for the law which has 
been transgressed and honorable ground for showing clemency 
the transgressors.” (pp. 19, 20.) 

substitution Christ was substitution his person 
instead the offenders and his sufferings instead their 
punishment. this substitution meant voluntary engagement un- 
dergo, for the ends divine government, degradation, trouble, reproach, 
and sufferings, order that the penalty threatened the law may not 
executed the offenders. Such substitution implies transfer 
moral character, commutation delinquency and for the 
nature things makes such transfer and commutation impossible. This 
substitution suffering also excludes the idea literal infliction, upon 
the substitute, the identical penalty that was due the offender.” 
(p. 41.) 

said, Death was threatened the penalty, and eternal and im- 
mutable veracity, therefore, requires that the substitute should suffer the 
identical death threatened the transgressor, just Pythias would have 
suffered for Damon.’ 

the strongest argument favor the position that Christ suf- 
fered the literal penalty the this argument, however, over- 
looked forgotten, that eternal and immutable veracity requires that THE 
sinner ONLY should die, and not substitute. The threatening is, the 
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soul that sinneth, shall Therefore, should substitute even suffer 
the identical death, truth still very far from being literally fulfilled, and, 
consequently immutable truth remains unhonored. eternal veracity can 
dispense with the identical sufferer, may not also, under the direction 
perfect wisdom, dispense with the identical (pp. 70, 71.) 

Jesus Christ suffered for us, the just for the unjust. was made 
curse sin-offering for us. When said that Christ 
fered for us, not meant that suffered the sufferings due 
law, but that his sufferings were endured substituted instead our sufjer- 
ings. atonement goes the supposition that the identical sufferings 
which were threatened against man, are suspended, and that other suffer- 
ings are substituted instead them. 

This exchange, commutation sufferings, the expedient for re- 
demption, was intimated the first promise made Adam. Man trans- 
gression had become liable the literal sufferings which were threatened 
the penalty annexed tothe law. From these sufferings was de- 
livered the Seed the woman. deliverance was effected, 
not power, but price substituted sufferings, designated the 
bruising the avery different kind suffering from that which was 
threatened Adam.” (p. likewise, pp. 246, 250, 261. 

The treatise Dr. Jenkyn felicitous suggesting the reason for the 
kind sufferings which constituted the atonement. Why might they not 
have been private, concealed pains? The powers that are ordained 
God. What they inflict, inflicts. Their punishments are his chastise- 
ments. When they condemned Christ death, the Father bruised him 
and put him grief. His crucifixion was, therefore, the special provi- 
dence God, setting Christ forth, holding him up, the representative 
men condemned death. 

The nature things,” says Dr. Jenkyn, the order society, also, 
seem the propriety, that atonement should much the 
infliction the threatened punishment, could, under the direction in- 
finite wisdom, consistent with its nature expedient for the suspen- 
sion the literal penalty. Hence, the illustrious Mediator assumed na- 
ture that could sustain visible sufferings, and endure public death, even 
the accursed death the cross. such arrangement, the whole gov- 
ernment has been honored the nature, not the persons the of- 
fenders. died for all, then did the (p. 35.) 

often said, that, unless define the atonement consisting partly 
the active obedience Christ, diminish the value that obedience. 


forgotten, that the obedience essential the import and worth the 


sufferings. Itis forgotten, that the sufferings must endured the spirit 
obedience, they cannot avail atonement. 

Mere relationship the offender,” says Dr. Jenkyn, not sufficient 
ground for safe dispensation the person who intercedes must 
have also worth, and weight character, the estimation the govern- 
ment. 
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When Amyntas interceded with the Athenian senate for the life his 
brother pleaded, lifting the stump his arm, the honors 
which had achieved for the government battle Salamis. The 
senate, the instance person such character and worth, granted the 
pardon. was this principle that Abraham interceded for the sparing 
Sodom and Gomorrah. His plea was the moral worth fifty righteous souls 
and the efficacy the plea recognized the Angel Jeho- 
vah. Paul also interceded with Philemon for Onesimus, pleading his 
own character the estimation Philemon, being such one Paul 
the aged, and now prisoner Jesus This the principle 
which the Lord Jesus Christ makes intercession for transgressors, 
representing, the moral governor, his own infinite worth honorable 
ground for sparing them. that died for the unjust. 
THE RIGHTEOUS, that now Advocate with the Father. 

learn the design, and the place, what called the active 
obedience Christ, the plan the atonement. atonement did not 
consist the death Christ, simply death, the death person 
related the offenders, but consisted being death sucH 
person. The Lord Christ would not have been his suf- 
ferings and death, had not the perfect obedience his life preceded his 
agonies. The obedience his life gave him mediatorial character the 
estimation the divine government, that honor the moral law 
honor him.” (pp. 37, 38.) 

When deny that Christ’s atonement consisted his obedience, 
mean obedience mere holiness. not mean his obedience 
humiliation. This humiliation really part the atonement, any 
other and humiliation obey the law, honors the 
law. Thus Dr. Jenkyn says 

The life and character the atoning Mediator demonstrated the love- 
liness, the justice, and the goodness the law, which offenders 
lated and was honor the moral law have been obeyed 
such Personage. proportion his obedience magnified the law and 
made honorable, condemned the transgression and the transgressors 
it. The life Jesus Christ teaches that the law adapted our cir- 
cumstances and faculties, that possible observe and keep it, and that. 
deserves the affection and obedience all men. The Mediator was 
‘higher than the heavens,’ supreme dominion, omnipotent power, and 
exalted station, yet regarded this law worthy all the respect and 
honor with which could invest his obedience. any might think 
themselves above it, more. yielded obedience which the 
whole divine government contemplates with ineffable approbation and com- 
placency. The life and the character the Mediator clearly showed 
mankind that this law was not unreasonable its demands. required 

impossibilities. Jesus Christ could not obey it, but with the same faculties 
that and are not destitute single power faculty with 
55* 
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which Christ obeyed the law. His were mental powers and intellectual 
faculties which grew and made advances; and every state his 
progress child, youth, and man, honored and kept the law. 

was honor the law exhibited sufficiently good, and free, 
the rule even for the mediatorial life the Son God. 
God and Man was Personage new the universe. The life 
such Personage, course transactions between God and man, would 
unexampled and eminently extraordinary. The law which recom- 
mended the esteem mankind, took for the rule his 
life. was made woman, and made under the law, the very law 
which men had trampled. showed his obedience what kind 
life the law required from man. obeyed the highest perfection all 
its perfect commands. the entire course his life, kept his eye fixed 
this rule. him was found was completely perfect yet 
was not more perfect than this law required him how amiable and 
lovely must that law be, that was pattern for the transcendent 
loveliness the mediatorial character the Son the high- 
est being the universe took upon him the form servant, and entered 
upon course obedience, and suffering, and glory, observed this law, 
both all his stupendous transactions with the divine government, and 
all his merciful dispensations towards rebellious man. all his undertak- 
ings established the law. his obedience gave demonstration 
the universe, that did not wish save sinners breaking through the 
laws and principles moral government, but honoring and establishing 
them, the immutable and indestructible elements the divine empire.” 
(pp. 241, 242.) 

Dr. Jenkyn often uses the word Redemption” synonymous with the 
word Atonement.” recognizes, however, the distinction between the 
two terms. 

Redemption,” says “means either the ransom price, the price 
redemption means the act paying down that price 
metonymy, means the such payment, meaning the stute pro- 
duced such ransoming. The effect, the case sinner is, state 
forgiveness, acceptance with God, and admission heaven.” (p. 113.) 

not more common employ the word Redemption” denoting, not 
the payment price for ransoming the sinner, but the actual ransoming 
the not the effect produced, but the active producing the effect 
not the state salvation, but the introducing the sinner into that state 

are particularly pleased with the chapter this volume 
the Atonement its Relation the Providence with the clear 
elucidation the truths that all providence centres the atonement, sub- 
servient it; and the administration providence founded it, and 
analogous the administration the atonement. Although there are 
rious expressions this chapter which might amended, yet have sel- 
dom noticed more lucid proof, that the atonement holds the central posi- 
tion among the various correlated doctrines the revealed system. 
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2.— BARNES THE 


author this volume has now attained the age sixty years; and, 
addition numerous essays, treatises, and sermons, has published eleven 
volumes Commentary the New Testament and five volumes the Old 
Testament. The number copies his Commentary the New Testa- 
ment, which have been circulated this country, more than four hundred 
thousand, and still larger number has been circulated other countries. 
About million copies different works from his fruitful mind have been 
given Christian world. 

The prevailing spirit his publications that the New England di- 
vines the last hundred years. extensive study the inspired vol- 
ume, his rich pastoral experience, his ripened moral virtues, have com- 
mended his own mind that system doctrines which the most consis- 
tent with itself, the most beneficent its practical working, and the most 
congenial with the word God. That branch the Presbyterian church 
which belongs, has been indebted him, more than any other man, 
for its and lose its vital force, ever left ab- 
jure his spirit deference the Divine Word and the Divine Works. 

need not say, that are pleased with the present treatise from his 
pen; for exhibits large, wide view moral government, abounds with 
striking analogies between the principles the natural and those the re- 
vealed system, with eloquent illustrations the worth the atonement, 
and with Biblical well sensible exhibitions its nature. 

are particularly pleased with the comprehensive statements Mr. 
Barnes with regard the relations the work Christ. Men are dan- 
ger limiting their idea this work one point, and forgetting that 
the atonement has varied and expanded relations, and cannot fully 
explained one phrase. Mr. Barnes says: Atonement must relate 
one all the following things: the law itself, that its authority may 
maintained the penalty the law, that the object contemplated 
the penalty may secured; the offenders whose behalf made, 
who are receive the avails it, that may make their reformation 
and future good conduct the community, that may have noth- 
ing apprehend the guilty are pardoned; and the character the 
lawgiver, that that character may stand fair before the world, and such 
inspire confidence, the just penalty the law remitted.” (p. 78.) 
See, likewise, pp. 239 seq. 

Mr. Barnes very explicit his statement, that the atonement Chris- 
does not consist his enduring the literal penalty the law. says: 

The essential idea the doctrine the atonement that 


The Atonement, its relations Law and Moral Government. 
Albert Barnes. Philadelphia: Parry and successors Hart, late 
Carey and Hart. 1859. pp. 358. 
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tion vicariousness. the doctrine substitution admitted all, 
would seem most probable that would extend the kind suffer- 


ing and the amount suffering, well the sufferer himself. For the 


same reason that admissible reference one these points, must 
admissible reference the others also and cannot assumed 
that there substitution one them only, that the same principle 
may not extended all that enters into the notion the atonement. 

nowhere the Scriptures, that the Redeemer endured 
the same kind suffering which they, for whom died, would have en- 
dured they had borne the penalty the law their own persons. is, 
indeed, abundantly affirmed that died for sinners; that bore the sin 
many; that the Lord had laid him the iniquity all; that was 
made curse for that was wounded for our transgressions and was 
bruised for our iniquities. But nowhere aflirmed that the sufferings 
which endured behalf the guilty were the same nature those 
which the guilty themselves endure for their own crimes; and would 
impossible for man embrace such doctrine were affirmed. 

“It would impossible for substitute endure the same sufferings which 
the sinner himself will endure the future world for his sins. There are suf- 
ferings caused sin which belong only the consciousness guilt, and these 
sufferings cannot transferred another. The sin itself cannot trans- 
ferred and, impossible detach the suffering from the conscious- 
ness guilt, follows that substitute cannot endure the same kind suf- 
fering which the sinner would himself endure. Remorse conscience, for 
example, one the keenest sources suffering the guilty, and which 
will most fearful part the penalty the law the future world, 
cannot transferred. cannot made feel remorse for what another 
hasdone. may feel deep regret that was done; may feel shame, mor- 
tification, and humiliation from the fact that was done one who inti- 
mately connected with me; may suffer deeply person, property, 
social position, account the offence; but cannot made 
feel remorse. There way conceivable which this feeling can 
transferred from the guilty the innocent. transfer not object 
power for, the eternal and unchangeable constitution things, 
attached only the crime and the criminal impossible that the 
guilt should transferred, impossible that the remorse which be- 
longs should made over another. 

“Tt follows, therefore, that whatever may enter into atonement, 

cannot implied that the substitute endured the same kind 
which the guilty would themselves endure.” (pp. 227—229.) 
atonement is, properly, arrangement which the literal inflic- 
tion the penalty due sin may something which may 
substituted the place punishment; that which will answer the 
same end which would secured the literal infliction the penalty 
the law.” (p. 230.) 

The atonement something substituted the place the penalty the 
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law, which will answer the same ends the punishment the himself 
would. instead his punishment. something which will make 
proper for lawgiver suspend remit the literal execution the 
penalty the law, because the object end that penalty has been se- 
cured, because something has been substituted for that which will answer 
the same purpose. other words, there are certain ends proposed the 
appointment penalty case violation the law; and these 
ends are secured, then the punishment may remitted and the offender 
may pardoned. That which will secure these ends atonement. 

The thing aimed the result reached the remission the 
penalty, the manifestation mercy the guilty. not abstract 
thing mere display attribute the contem- 
plated; but practical work, the pardon the guilty, and 
ing him condition had not violated the law. The essential rea- 
son why this done, that God merciful; the manifested reason is, that 
the same ends have been secured, far the design the appointment 
the penalty the law concerned, which would have been the offender 
had been punished other words, mercy can now manifested consis- 
tently with justice for the act pardon does not imply, fair construc- 
tion, any disregard the claims justice the real interests the 
community.” (pp. 244, 245.) See, likewise, pp. 277, 288, 300, 337. 

explaining the doctrine imputation, Mr. Barnes, like Dr. Jenkyn, 
makes broad distinction between the phrase Christ was treated sin- 
ner,” and the phrase Christ was treated were 
says 

“If was literally true that [Christ] was made ‘sin, that was 
‘eurse’ for us, that then would follow that there wasa 
Jer criminality became identified with sinners for 
whom died, that was properly and justly regarded would 
follow that was not treated had been sinner, but that all in- 
tents and purposes was regarded and treated sinner, deserving 
all that came upon him. not easy see how this conclusion could 
avoided, how could escape the absurdity holding words what 
man can really believe fact that transfer moral character actu- 
ally took place.” (p. 298.) See, likewise, pp. 296, 304, 306, 314, 315. 

There are many other particulars which Mr. Barnes has defended the 
truth with fidelity and success. Thus proves that the atonement does 
not change God,” does not make him mild and forgiving, but God was pro- 
pitious before the atonement, and originated the atonement because 
was propitious (pp. 219—224, 263); that the atonement may have been 
designed affect other worlds than our own, and justify the ways God 
not only man, but also unnumbered higher intelligences (pp. 272, 273, 
274); that the atonement available for all,” and not limited part 
mankind, intention and that was not only for 
the elect,” but was designed refer mankind such.” (pp. 
Perhaps, indeed, the most felicitous part the volume the ninth chapter, 
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the General Atonement. showing the necessarily de- 
velop the nature the atonement. Thus our author teaches: 

the true idea the atonement is, that Christ endured the literal pen- 
alty the law, then the doctrine limited atonement must 
that case, all that the law demands has been accomplished; all that 
alty implies has been endured. But there such thing general 
penalty. The penalty law pertains, always, individuals. The demands 
the law are demands individual men; the penalty for violating law per- 
tains the individuals who could themselves bear the penalty, 
they would have right discharge; and another should bear for them, 
they would have equal right it. If, therefore, the literal penalty must 
borne, the transaction must pertain the individuals reference whom 
the claims the law have been satisfied,’ and can extended other. 
murderer pays the penalty the law the gallows, that fact cannot 
avail the acquittal another murderer still less can the ground 
proclamation that all murderers may now acquitted. The murderer 
himself, should return earth, could not again indicted, convicted, 
and executed for the offence for has met that the law prescribed 
penalty, and, far the laws human legislation go, free. 
man who sentenced penitentiary for certain number years, 
‘serves out’ that time, has right discharge. has endured all 
that the law has prescribed the case penalty. cannot tried 
and convicted again for the same offence. But the fact that has borne 
the penalty the law, cannot made available the benefit any other 
offender still less could made the ground general jail-delivery, 
proclamation that the doors all the penitentiaries the land might 
thrown open and all convicts discharged. like manner, Christ 
bore the literal penalty the law, could avail only for those for whom 
endured it. offer pardon could made beyord rather, 
since the penalty the law has been borne, and the law has been satis- 
there can pardon the case, any more than there pardon’ 
when burglar has borne all that the law prescribed penalty, and 
now claims, act justice, discharge. this were the true nature 
the atonement, then would follow that the doctrine limited atone- 
ment must found the Bible; and then also, the other cases, all 
offers salvation made those for whom Christ did not bear the penalty 
the law, must based falsehood and insincerity.” (pp. 335, 336.) 

some respects should prefer different phraseology from that se- 
lected Mr. Barnes. says: 

While [punishment] has, subordinate design, the purpose de- 
terring others from the commission the same offence, and securing the 
safety the community, has much higher end its main design. 
expression the sense entertained the value the law, and the meas- 
ure the sense which entertained that value. inflicted because 
right that should inflicted. inflicted because the offence deserves 
such expression. ‘There is, back any idea restraining others, 
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reforming the offender himself, protecting the community, the feeling 
that that the offender should made suffer; that 
when see man justly punished, think this not tending re- 
deter but think him suffering that which our nature tells 
right, whatever may the consequences these other respects; and 
that view the matter, acquiesce the infliction. may rejoice 
the belief that these incidental effects will follow from the infliction the 
but should regard violation justice these views 
should guide the magistrate determining the amount 
that is, were only much would best tend reform the offender, 
deter others, protect the community. demand something 
more demand that which will, some proper sense, express what the 
crime deserves.” (pp. 193, 194.) 

fully believe that every moral inflicted the ground 
that the sin, for which inflicted, ought punished. regard 
mere misrepresentation the true theory, affirm that denies the 
intrinsic ill desert sin, and describes all demerit resulting from the bad 
consequences sin, rather than the bad consequences resulting from 
the demerit it. believe, also, that all moral punishment designed 
express the punisher’s sense the value law. But prefer say, 
that while the ill desert sin the ground the punishment, and while 
the punishment designed express this ill desert, and the value law, 
and the lawgiver’s sense that value, designed mainly and ultimately 
satisfy his general justice, his general, comprehensive benevolence. 
chooses express his regard for his law, because this expression satisfies his 
ultimate desire make all things promote his own glory and the well-being 
the universe. 

Again. Does Mr. Barnes intend teach that government strict 
justice, divine justice, would harsh, severe, tyrannical?” Would 
which governed the law God and the justice God, when this law 
requires nothing but right, and inflicts nothing but that which ought 
not strict justice amiable (See pp. 245, 246.) 

Further. not know that Mr. Barnes uses the word supererogation 
the authorized way. speaks the principle supererogation, 
doing more than required the exact demands law.” speaks not 
being bound any claims law justice,” case where there 
obligation any kind,” where the whole work voluntary, and is, the 
strictest sense, work supererogation that is, beyond what demanded 
him any claim justice law.” says that the case the Re- 
deemer the only one where service could rendered which was not 
required fair application the law God, and where, therefore, there 
could such accumulation inerit, such work performed, that 
made available others were theirown. This whole work 
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lay beyond the proper range and the proper demands the law; and the 
avails the work, therefore, could become the foundation pardon and 
hope others.” (p. 312.) 

The only Being who ever could place himself such position that his 


obedience the law could made available supply the deficiencies 


others, who was not bound obedience, from the fact that was him- 
self the lawgiver, and who could, therefore, place condition 
voluntary obedience that his merits could become available for others. This 
the Christian idea redemption and this respect the Christian scheme 
differs from all others regard work supererogation extraordi- 
nary merit.” (pp. 204, 205). 

According these definitions and principles, was work superero- 
law could brought under obligation” (p. 312). was 
equally work supererogation the Son become incarnate. 

cannot conceive that God would require innocent being suf- 
fer the place the and the Son God was equal with the Fa- 
ther, was the true and proper sense the term Divine, then there 
was law which could bind him undertake the work the atonement, 
place himself position where would under law, either 
obey it, suffer its penalties.” (p. 313.) 

His was properly work which could not have been claimed mat- 
ter justice, and might all considered work 
(p. 314.) 

But say that God required,” the exact demands law 
and justice” continue the angels existence? not altogether 
say that was required the exact demands 
law and justice,” create the universe? the act creating, then, 
work not the act preserving the stars heaven 
this principle, must not affirm that all God’s 
works were supererogatory his first inception them? what works 
say, that they were originally and from all eternity exacted him 
the strict demands law and When speak the demands 
law upon agent who under obligation fulfil them, are not under- 
stood implying the existence Power superior that agent 

But may modify our phraseology. Instead saying that God 
obliged the strict demands law perform his works, may affirm 
that there law the Divine Mind, which voluntarily conforms, 
and which requires himself, for his own glory, create and 
preserve the universe, and perform acts benevolence for his crea- 
tures. But this principle may not said, that chooses con- 
form law his infinite mind, ordaining that exercise mercy 
and grace his offending children? obligated himself 
any thing which right, then obligated himself every thing 
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which right. right always implies obligation, either one’s self 
superior, then, the Divine Mind, right implies obligation Himself 
and one kind right implies obligation, then every kind right im- 
plies obligation and acts mercy and grace are more really acts 
supererogation, than are the common acts benevolence. the atone- 
ment was essential for the highest glory God, and right pro- 
mote this glory, then right neglect it? Can right prefer 
the greatest well-being the universe, and also right prefer the smallest, 
rather than the greatest 

often say that God was under obligation make atonement, 
for was under obligation distributive justice, nor the law 
foreign power. the same sense, was under obligation originally 
himself, has law within his own perfect nature, exercise all his illimi- 
table perfections the way most conducive his own glory. Therefore 
none his works are works supererogation, they stand related his 
own infinite sense right. apprehend that work supererogation 
one which perfectly right not perform; which not only volun- 
tary, but optional, the sense its being proper neglect 
it. apprehend that there cannot be, the strict sense the phrase, 
supererogatory act, and therefore the atonement, although not demanded 
the law distributive justice, nor the law simple, private benevo- 
lence, nor any law imposed the Deity foreign power, was yet 
necessary the fullest glory the Godhead and the highest good his 
universe, and was, consequently, not work which would have been 
glorious and good and fit and right for him neglect, for him 
cure, and was, course, not work supererogation. was work not 
duty men, not duty creatures, not duty exacted God 
another being, but work which owed his own infinite grace, and 
the highest glory his perfections. not apprehend that our ideas 
this differ from those Mr. Barnes. query whether his use 
the term conformable the current use 
among theological writers. 
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really wonderful book. professes give catalogue all 
the works which have been published direct explanation illustration 
the Bible any part it. very full and complete regard 
works published English and Latin not full regard the Biblical 
literature other languages; yet the whole quite satisfactory the 
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French, German, and Greek. The wonder is, not that is, some parts, de- 
fective but that is, the whole, complete and instructive. 
mortal man ever hunt the titles many books, given set sub- 
jects, and give them good careful estimate, with- 
out undertaking the labor direct count, would seem that some sixty 
thousand different works, parts works, are here enumerated and ar- 
ranged under their appropriate heads. 

the Pentateuch and book Genesis alone, exclusive commentaries 
the whole Bible and the Old Testament particular, find here 
catalogued about twenty-five hundred different the Psalms, about 
five thousand; Isaiah, about two thousand; the four gospels, 
whole, and Matthew particular, exclusive commentaries the whole 
Test. and the other three gospels singly, about six thousand; the 
apostle Paul, and the epistle the Romans particular, about three thou- 
Revelation, about two thousand and proportion the other 
books. will surprise many see that nearly three times many books 
have been written Matthew and the Psalms, have been written 
Revelation and that even the epistle the Romans has one third more 
than that prophetical book. Some appear imagine that more books have 
been written Revelation than any other part the Bible. This 
here shown great mistake. The more practical and important 
books, the Gospels, the Psalms, Romans, and Genesis, have evidently ex- 
cited the most attention among Christian writers all ages. This, cer- 
tainly, should be. 

looking over this ponderous work, one impressed with the convic- 
tion, that each generation must make its own books, notwithstanding all the 
literary labors the past. The three thousand commentaries the Ro- 
mans will not obviate the necessity three thousand more time come. 
Each generation has its own peculiar intellectual horizon, its own moral at- 
mosphere, and needs the green grass its own age mingle with the dry 
hay other times, and cannot subsist without it. those whose fingers 
are itching write, need not despair; and those who suppose that Owen 
the one hundred and thirtieth Psalm, Flavel Keeping the Heart, 
will supersede all modern literature, must, sooner later, find themselves 
mistaken. Old books have their interest and their place; but cannot 
live upon them alone. only the best the past that lives the sub- 
sequent generations, and contrasting that with the mediocrity the pres- 
ent, indeed appear small; but that the present which will live the 
future, will good any its companions from other ages, say the 
very least it. For certainly, the human mind, the large scale, there 
progressive improvement; and each generation requires its own nu- 
triment and its own cookery, mental well physical, each genera- 
tion, general fact, somewhat superior any which has preceded 
and will continue the end, unless the old prophets were all de- 
ceived. But this result can secured only constant activity and pro- 
ductiveness. 
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The perusal the work before us, also, somewhat clips the wings ex- 
pectation, the obtaining immortal fame writing commentaries 
the Bible, making books any kind. the three thousand who have 
written Romans, the five thousand who have written the Psalms, 
the six thousand who have written Matthew, how many, they 
toiled from day day, diligently scratching, with the pen, one sheet 
paper after another, did without any reference lasting celebrity 
Yet how many them are now read, ever will read again? How 
many them probably survived the first ten years after publication? But 
what still true that those who patient continuance weil 
doing, seek for glory, honor, and immortality, shall have eternal life; and 
those who work for worldly fame, will have what they can get. 

Mr. Darling has ,had peculiar advantages for compiling the work which 
has published. For thirty years more has been engaged large 
antiquarian bookstore London, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields. great 
lover books, and good judge them; and his rooms the purchaser 
finds the best books the best condition. The book before but one 
instalment (the second the first being List authors and their Works, 
published 1854) much larger work which contemplates, work 
embracing all the departments theology and general literature. May 
live finish it! will great use purchasers libraries, and 
writers who have access libraries, while those who have not books, and 
cannot get them, will the vine Tantalus. 


Ever since that indefatigable Frenchman, Anquetil Perron, about 
one hundred years ago, enlisted private soldier the French Indian 
army, order obtain passage (which was too poor pay for) 
some Asiatic port where might find and study the Zend books their 
original languages, the history and religion and literature the Zoroastrian 
religionists have occupied the earnest attention many the most distin- 
guished Oriental scholars and the great problems connected with this sub- 
ject are not even yet satisfactorily solved. considering his time 
and opportunities, accomplished wonders and are glad see Dr. Spie- 
gel paying hearty tribute his merits (B. xiii.), while differs 
widely from him many his own results. The most careful investi- 
gations, thus far, seem authorize the following conclusions, that 
Zoroaster was historical and not mythical that was, time, 
less than century anterior the prophet Daniel; that was not the 
founder new religious system, but the reformer and organizer old 
one, which had been confirmed and established staté religion the 


Avesta, Die Heiligen Schriften der Parsen dem Grundtexte iibersetzt, 
mit steter Rucksicht auf der Tradition von Dr. Friedrich und 
Zweiter Band. Leipzig, 1852 and 1859. pp. viii., 295, 222. 
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good king Djemschid, about the time the Hebrew prophet Jonah and the 
old Greek Homer, though its first origin lost antiquity far greater 
than and that the most ancient the Zend books which now 
have, contain but scattered fragments the writings Zoroaster, compiled 
the later Magi, intermingled with their own compositions, and some tra- 
ditionary sentences older than even Zoroaster himself. 

The most interesting feature the Zend books, the Christian scholar, 
the very great similarity some their teachings several the most 
important doctrines the Hebrew and Christian scriptures, such the 
primitive paradise, the fall man, the restoration Redeemer, the res- 
urrection the body, the final judgment, ete. true that the new and 
more accurate translation Spiegel makes the features these doctrines 
much less distinct and characteristic than they appear the old work 
Anquetil Perron; but still they are there with sufficient clearness 
awaken the curiosity and stimulate the inquiries the Christian theolo- 
gian. noticeable fact that the doctrines revealed religion con- 
tained the Zend books are mainly those which are found the book 
Daniel. Some three generations after the time Zoroaster, this Hebrew 
prophet was appointed chief the Magi, which office, what was equiva- 
lent it, held years (Dan. 6:28). course, the doc- 
trines religion known Daniel, would find their way into the Zoroastrian 
system, and preserved there with some considerable degree distinct- 
ness. Daniel the only one the prophets who undertakes determine 
the time the Messiah’s advent (Dan. 9:25, 26). This idea passed into 
the Magian literature; and there, the conquests Alexander, came 
into the literature Greece and Rome, see the writings.of Jose- 
phus, Tacitus, Suetonius, and others; and when Christ was actually born, 
was the Magi who were waiting for him, and ready journey Jerusa- 
lem him homage, soon his star appeared (Matt. 2:1, 
laam, who was from the mountains the East (Num. 7), had long before 
prophesied Christ under the image star (Num. 25:17). eve- 
rywhere obvious that, from the time Abraham least, not earlier, the 
whole region about the head waters the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
eastward and southward, had been visited some scattered rays re- 
vealed truth. most gratuitous and improbable assumption, that the 
Hebrews borrowed from the Zoroastrians, and not the Zoroastrians from the 
Hebrews. There not single historical fact yet ascertained substan- 
tiate the former hypothesis, while every historical probability strongly 
favor the latter; and, unless revealed religion all fable, the latter 
hypothesis certainly the true one. 

The translations Spiegel, have already intimated, differ essentially 
from those Anquetil. great this difference, many instances, that 
impossible recognize the two but the same 
work. This difference Spiegel ascribes the better knowledge now pos- 
sessed the original languages, and the more familiar acquaintance with the 
religious traditions and usages the Zoroastrian religionists. This un- 
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doubtedly true part; but are inclined think that Spiegel errs 
his side some, well Anquetil much his; and this opinion con- 
firmed the many expressions doubt and uncertainty which Spiegel 
gives reference his own translations. Indeed, much the credit 
Spiegel that modest and frank industrious and scholar- 
like. the new names which gives his more accurate representa- 
tions the originals, scarcely recognize our old acquaintances. For 
example, Zoroaster becomes Zarathurtra, Ormuzd Ahura-mazda, Ahri- 
man changed Agra-mainyus, and the rest. The style monoto- 
nous repetition, conspicuous these books, being much like what 
find the arrow-head inscriptions western Asia and the Chaldee doc- 
uments the book Daniel, one very strong proof their genuineness. 
will give single example from the second section the Verdidad 

“1) There inquired Zarathuritra Ahura-mazda Ahura-mazda, the 
Heavenly, the most Holy, Creator the worlds gifted with bodies, the Pure 

With whom the first the men hast thou entertained thyself, 
thou who art Ahura-mazda 

Resides me, the Zarathurtra, whom hast thou taught the law 
which came from Ahura, the Zarathurtrian? 

this replied With Yima the Beautiful, provided 
with good assembly, pure Zarathurtra. 

“5) With him, the first the men, have entertained myself, who 
Ahura-mazda. 

Besides thee, the Zarathurtra, him have taught the law which 
came from Ahura, the Zarathurtrian. 

Then spake him, Zarathurtra, who Ahura-mazda, 

“8) Hearken me, Yima, the Beautiful, son the Vivaghao, Re- 
minder and Bearer for the law. 

Then replied Yima, the Beautiful, Zarathurtra, 

“10) Iam not the Creator, not the Teacher, not the Reminder, not 
Bearer for the law. 

“11) Then spake him, Zarathurtra, even who Ahura- 
mazda, 

12) thou wilt not hearken me, Yima, Reminder and Bearer for 
the law, 

“13) Then spread out worlds, then make worlds fruitful, then act 
the Protector, Nourisher, and Overseer the worlds. 

Then replied Yima, the Beautiful: Zarathurtra, 

will spread out thy worlds, will make thy worlds fruitful, will 
hearken thee Overseer the worlds.” and on. 

The Yima Spiegel the same with the Jemshid Giamshid 
Dnhemshid Anquetil and Kleuker. 

These two volumes Spiegel, with the learned introductions and disser- 
tations, are throughout exceedingly interesting, and well worthy the perusal 
every Biblical scholar and theologian. 
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Tue German edition Baron Bunsen’s work Egypt, five vol- 
umes, was completed 1857, the first volume having been published 
1844. The present volume the English edition contains all that the au- 
thor has written the Synchronisms has made such changes from the 
German edition bring into this English volume everything that be- 
longs either exclusively principally chronological This ar- 
rangement gives more unity the English than the German edition. 

means the data furnished the Egyptian monuments and the cat- 
alogues dynasties drawn Manetho and the Greek chronogra- 
phers, the author gives, thinks, perfectly trustworthy Egyptian 
chronology, reaching far the fourth millennium before Christ.”* 
means chronology resting upon such data, professes able 
correct the chronology other nations, and among these that the He- 
brews. this volume compares the chronology the Egyptians with 
that the Hebrews, the Chinese, the Arians India, the Ionians Asia 
Minor, Babylonians, ete. the varied and comprehensive 
learning, and the unwearied and extensive researches Baron Bunsen, 
one can raise question; but whether safe the present state 
Egyptology, much cheerfully concede have been accomplished, 
trust chronology which rests basis unsettled, not question 
which scholars cool judgment, who have theory support, will stay 
long discuss. While the views distinguished students Egyptian his- 
tory are variance points vital while some the dynas- 
ties with which the data furnished the monuments are compared, are re- 
garded some scholars succeeding each other, and others contem- 
dynasties: while some the results claimed are reached only 
arbitrary assumptions here and rejections there, the true scholar, who never 
builds mere hypotheses, will not surrender his judgment and admit the 
new waits for more light. 

The results reached the volume before are too often based mere 
assumptions, dogmatical assertions. Expressions like the following are 
frequent occurrence therefore had fixed date for the age 
should have turning-point for the whole chronology the 
Abrahamites, which perhaps might lead the immigration Abra- 
ham himself” (p. Assuming this the case, all the rest 
simply following out these two assumptions,” (p. 341). 
look our own assumptions” (p. 351). start therefore upon 
the assumption,” etc. (p. 458). 


Egypt’s Place Universal History: Historical Investigation five 

from the German Charles Cottrell, Vol. London: 

Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 1859. 8vo. pp. xlv. and 638. 
Kurtz’s History the Old Covenant, Vol. 33. 
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The temper and spirit some the remarks made reference those 
who reject oppose the opinions advanced, are not such should have 
been expected from one who ranks with the most eminent living scholars. 
find such statements the following: The ordinary chronology, then, 
declare devoid any foundation; the interpretation 
which accompanied, when carefully investigated, makes the Bible 
tissue old women’s stories and children’s tales, which contradict each 
other.” “It contradicts all reality, and necessitates the denial facts 
which are clear the sun” (pp. 348, 349). And all this [referring 
the view taken the ordinary chronology] said for the honor 
God and the Bible, though neither them know anything about it” (p. 349). 
That not all invention Egyptologers from hatred the Bi- 
ble, some wiseacres and boys England have archly insinuated (p. 355). 
The historical investigator, who has merely deal with real histories and 
historical realities, will neither afraid old women’s prejudices, nor 
shrink from the labor which careful research demands The dis- 
covery truth his compensation for persecution and contempt” (p. 264). 
Some the facts” which the author here claims clearer than the 
some the real histories and historical realities,” rest 
yet too unsettled basis put forth with much arrogance and 
earnest and honest searcher after the truth has occasion treat with 
disrespect the opinion those who may differ from him field where 
there more less doubt every step. 

Some the author’s modifications the chronology the Bible are start- 
ling. places the immigration Abraham from his native land about the 
year 2876 instead about 1920, according the common chronolo- 
gy. The author’s chronology makes the period bondage Egypt 1434 
years, while the Bible states 430 years (Ex. 12:40). Lepsius, how- 
ever, the most eminent Egyptologer, makes the period but about years. 
Bunsen fixes the time the Exodus about 1320 about 170 years later 
than the common chronology. makes the period from the Exodus the 
building the Temple 306 years the Bible, 480. According our author, 
the Israelites reached the frontier the country east the Jordan three 
years from the time the Exodus; Moses was leader but years after the 
Exodus, while Joshua was leader years the country east the Jor- 
dan! Other similar modifications the Biblical chronology are made 
different parts the Bible. 

the changes which Baron Bunsen would introduce into the chronolo- 
the Bible, claims that does not intend any disrespect the Bi- 

longer any avail tell men sense that attack made 
upon the Bible, because the above chronological system shown er- 
roneous for the very purpose proving that the Bible rational book, 
and the traditions contains true, and therefore possible (p. 
withstanding the honesty and good faith with which this and other similar 
statements are made, Christian scholars will reluctant yield assent 
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most the results which our author has reached regard Biblical chro- 
nology and they will deeply regret that these and other rationalistic views 
are introduced into his great work the Bible, which now 
course publication. And the want confidence him reliable in- 
terpreter the Scriptures, will the greater when known have 
the boldness deny plain fact the destruction Pharaoh the Red 
Sea. says he, there any historical fact well established, this 
that, however great the loss sustained the Egyptians horses and riders, 
their hasty pursuit through the foaming waves, the Pharaoh himself did 
not perish” Though the same position had been taken Wil- 
kinson, neither the language the original, nor the circumstances under 
which Pharaoh set out pursuit the Hebrews, will warrant any such 
interpretation. 

But the most startling position the volume before us, the statement 
the Preface, which has been added, the author, the English edition 
That man existed this earth about 20,000 years and That the 
historical deluge, which took place considerable part Central Asia, 
cannot have occurred more recent period than the tenth millennium 
These, and other theses, the author proposes establish the 
fourth volume the English edition. 

The proof that man existed this earth 20,000 years Bun- 
sen finds his theory the growth and development the 
history the languages Asia, and their connection with that Egypt.” 

languages mankind, when once the principle their original 
development and the time necessarily required for the formation new 
language out the perishing remains old one, are understood, form 
the strata the soil civilization, the layers the Nile-deposit warrant 
the existence ages necessary for the successive formations the humus.” 
(Pref. xxvii.) But how uncertain foundation this, which build 
bold theory! The growth the Asiatic languages, and their relation 
each other, and the Egyptian, are certainly not yet sufficiently un- 
derstood give reliable data. Besides, some the most eminent phi- 
lologists reject Baron Bunsen’s theory the growth and development 
language. 

Within few months, and since the publication the German edition 
this work, the author has found, thinks, very reliable confirmation 
his theory respecting the long existence man the earth. the sug- 
gestion Mr. Leonard Horner, researches had been made near Cairo, 
view throw light upon the geological history the alluvial land 
Egypt.” historical point selected the statue Ramesses II. 
Memphis. From the base this statue the present surface the ground, 
found the sediment nine feet and four inches. Then computing 
the middle the reign Ramesses about 1360 (for not ab- 
solutely determined), and adding this period 1854, the year which the 
excavation was made, have 3214 years for the accumulation nine feet 
and four inches, which about three and half inches century. bor- 
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ing the statue, the Nile sediment under the base found thirty feet 
hence taking three and half inches the regular increase 
the lowest part the sediment must have been deposited 13,500 years be- 
fore 1854. boring near the statue, brought frag- 
ment pottery, thirty-nine feet from the surface, the whole extent being 
through pure Nile sediment. Fragments burnt brick have also been 
brought from considerably greater depths. 

Now the reasoning our author is, that this pottery was deposited where 
was found, more than 13,000 years since, and that men had then lived 
long, and were far advanced civilization, make use pottery. 
But how many doubts may raised regard these data! certain 
that the increase the Nile deposit has been uniform from century cen- 
tury? not reasonable suppose that the increase was greater the 
earlier centuries? And then the pottery certain that came 
there the manner indicated May there not have been rents fissures 
the ground, and the fragment pottery have been dropped in? may 
not such changes have taken place the course the Nile, explain the 
fact The possibility that the facts adduced might accounted for any 
these ways, still others which might suggested, would greatly di- 
minish the confidence the results sought established. 

the remarks which have been made some the views and reason- 
ings this eminent German scholar, not intended depreciate the 
studies Egyptologers, but merely indicate that these studies have not 
yet been carried far enough give undoubting confidence the data they 
have furnished. 


6.— CRITICAL GREEK 


these two volumes Tischendorf gives the results nearly twenty 
years’ active and incessant labor the Greek text the New Testament. 
They contain aggregate over 1650 closely-printed 8vo pages. The 
mere text the Testament, the same type and similar form, would com- 
prise about 350 pages. From this may estimated something the 
amount matter which the volumes contain addition the Greek text. 
And there are superfluous words here everything stated the most 
concise manner, and with such constant abbreviations, that even the alpha- 
bet the notes study and yet there nothing which not directly 
pertinent the great object view. is, the whole, the most valuable 
contribution which has yet been made towards critical revision the New 
Testament text. The author, addition his own original investigations, 


Novum Testamentum Graece. Antiquos Testes denuo recensuit, Appa- 
ratum criticum omni Studio perfectum apposuit, Commentationem Isogogicam 
praetexuit Tischendorf. Lipsiae, Sumptibus Adolphi 
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has diligently availed himself all that his predecessors have ever done 
the same field. his Preface gives interesting and amusing ac- 
count his travels, and labors, and principal helpers; the Prolegomena, 
describes with minuteness the investigations which has made, explains 
large the principles which have governed him; gives historical account 
the different critical editions the New Testament which have been pub- 
lished, the most important MSS., the ancient versions, the ecclesiastical 
writers, and whatever else pertains the great object his labors. 
complete and succinct history this whole matter can scarcely found 
any other publication. Dr. Tregelles’ edition, whenever published, 
will have the advantage all Tischendorf’s labors, and also the very great 
advantage being accompanied with revised text the old Latin trans- 
lation, the admirable plan Professor Lachmann’s edition. 

learn from the Preface that Tischendorf has made five journeys 
through Europe, two the East, including Egypt, the Libyan desert, Mt. 
Sinai, Jerusalem, the island Patmos, has spent two years among the 
libraries Paris; has visited, three different times, the libraries Lon- 
don, Oxford, and after having examined all the principal libra- 
ries Germany, Italy, and Holland short, has ransacked every place 
Europe, North-Eastern Africa, and the Levant, where MS. the frag- 
ment MS. the Greek Testament was likely found. enthu- 
siastic and single-minded was this pursuit, that 1840 started 
his travels without money and with baggage but over-coat, and that 
not paid for. But every place found earnest and helpful friends 
and the names, which mentions, those who afforded him aid, include 
not few the most celebrated men our time, and some the most dis- 
tinguished promoters literature almost all its branches, such Hum- 
boldt, Guizot, archbishop Paris, Cureton, the duke Sussex, chev- 
alier Bunsen, Horner, cardinals Mai and Mezzofanti, pope Gregory 16th, 
Charles Albert, king Sardinia, Leopold, grand-duke Tuscany, the king 
Saxony, Alexander Russia, and many others, Catholic, Protestant, and 
Mohammedan. 

His researches, the East especially, have been greatly facilitated let- 
ters from the sovereigns and statesmen Europe, and especially the czar 
Russia. student, this particular branch literature, has ever before 
enjoyed great advantages and none has ever made more diligent and 
faithful use the facilities afforded him. Ofcourse the Biblical student will 
cherish high expectations profit from these volumes, nor will his expecta- 
ions disappointed. ‘The Prolegomenaand Notes are full information, 
generally important, accurate, and reliable. cannot say that are sat- 
isfied with all his results: some the readings still prefer Lachmann, 
and cherish expectations still greater improvement the promised edi- 
tion Tregelles. Still, the whole, this the most perfect text that has 
yet been attained, and well worthy the study every Biblical scholar. 

The price the two volumes ($8 bound) seems high for copy the 
Greek Testament; but fact, very low when consider the im- 
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mense amount labor and expense which have been laid out upon them. 
hope the author and publisher will remunerated rapid and ex- 
tensive sale the work, and the Christian public proportionately benefited. 
Let the text the New Testament fairly settled, and then the only 
discussion will regard its meaning, and here truly learned and can- 
did men cannot long widely differ; and the only division will length, 
and distant period, between those who believe the sentiments the 
New Testament and those who reject them. 

The critical value the MS. which said Tischendorf has recently dis- 
covered Cairo, and which hopes able publish the patronage 
the Russian government, time only can determine. This much certain, that 
the present time great intellectual activity all the branches lite- 
rature and science; and that the Greek Testament has strong hold the 
attention and interest the leading minds the age. The Lord praised 
that so. 


7.— CARDINAL THE VATICAN CODEX THE 
New 


length have, the enterprise Protestant publishers, acces- 
sible edition Vatican Codex the New Test. Still far from be- 
ing what ought be. ought exact reprint, word for word 
and letter for letter, the Vatican MS. But this not, and does not 
pretend be. The same ecclesiastical illiberality and theological timidity 
which has long debarred all Protestant editors the Greek Test. from 
proper examination the MS., are everywhere visible its mode 
publication cardinal Mai. The text throughout corrected the edi- 
tor, and its deficiencies and these corrections and supplements are 
all printed, one uniform type, with the MS. text, and designated only 
brief editorial notes; that requires keen and careful eye detect the 
genuine Vatican text amid all the amendments and additions with which 
has been encumbered. These, printed all, ought have been put ina 
different type; that the genuine text might once obvious the most 
hasty reader. pity some competent had not been employed 
this and also superintend, more carefully, the printing, for the 
book not free from typographical errors, which, work whose chief 
value depends its literal accuracy, are very grave defects. For example: 

Still, have here the Vatican text, the text one the oldest and best 
MSS. the New Test. and the scholar, with due pains-taking, can pick 
out; and for much will thankful. 

used said, some years ago, that the ancient text had been tam- 
pered with favor Trinitarian views; but this oldest text known is, some 


Codex Vaticanus Novum Testamentum Graece, anti- 
quissimo Codice Vaticano edidit Angelus Maius, Card. Fidem edi- 
tionis accuratius impressum. New York: Appleton and Co. 


